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THE Glasgow Herald of January 7 contained 
an important article by Dr. Robert Munro, 
one of the best living authorities on lake- 
dwellings, on the crannog at Dumbuck. We 
cannot attempt to summarise the article, 
which fills a column and a half of the paper, 
but Dr. Munro throws very grave doubt on 
the genuineness of the relics found in the 
crannog. He points out that an equally 
remarkable set of relics was unearthed 
three years ago in the hill-fort of Dunbuie, 
overlooking the Dumbuck site, which, like 
the latter, was also discovered by Mr. Don- 
nelly. Dr. Munro suggests the appointment 
of a committee of experts to inquire into the 
whole matter, a proceeding which certainly 
seems desirable. We quote the concluding 
sentences of the article: 

‘In attempting to solve the riddle of this 
most remarkable art gallery—idols, amulets, 
and ornaments of shale and shell—there are 
just two alternative conclusions to be formu- 
lated. Either these objects. are what the 
investigators assert them to be, the genuine 
relics of the inhabitants of the fort and 
crannog, or they are not. On the former 
hypothesis we have before us the most 
remarkable collection of archzological re- 
mains ever found in Scotland. On the latter, 
they are the productions of some idle prac- 
tical joker. 

“One word in conclusion. I wish to state 
that I have not the slightest clue to the 
provenance of the relics whose genuineness I 
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here call in question, as my opinion is based 
entirely on their inherent character and total 
variance with all other archeological remains 
known to me.” 

It is only fair to add that in the Herald 
of January ro, Mr. Donnelly replied effectively 
to these criticisms, and Mr. Andrew Lang 
in the same paper expressed his total dis- 
agreement with Dr. Munro’s conclusions 
and inferences. 
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There has been considerable alarm lately as 
to the condition of the Doge’s Palace in 
Venice. It was reported that the building 
was in great danger owing to the extensive 
subsidence of the walls adjacent to the Bridge 
of Sighs, and the decay of the timbers sup- 
porting the Library of St. Mark, the floor of 
which was shored up three years ago. The 
ceilings of many of the other rooms were also 
said to be much dilapidated, and threatening 
to fall in, the arches being cracked in every 
direction. But these alarming statements 
appear to be exaggerations. Count Filippo 
Grimani, the Syndic at Venice, writes in the 
Times of January 2 that “according to the 
opinion of competent technical persons there 
are no imminent dangers and no necessity of 
urgent measures being adopted. What is 
most important is the removal of the volumes 
of the library of St. Mark, which, by their 
weight, are damaging and preventing the 
works of restoration. The municipality are 
now taking steps to obtain the transfer of the 
books from the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion.” As the library numbers some 500,000 
volumes, it is obvious that the removal of 
sO enormous a weight must afford sensible 


relief. 
- ke ¢ 


A second edition, thoroughly revised and in 
part re-written, of the useful history of 
Medieval Music, by Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., 
is announced for publication during the 
present month by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Referring to the note by the Rev. Canon 
Porter, F.S.A., in our November issue, on 
the arms painted on the wall of the Rood 
Hall at Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. George Bailey 
writes : 

“Canon Porter’s note on these arms is no 
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doubt correct. Mr. W. SaltjBrassington, 
F.S.A., of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
has kindly forwarded the following particulars, 
after a careful inspection of the painting, 
having obtained a nearer view than was pos- 
sible to me at the time my sketch was made. 
‘ There is no doubt that the shield is that of 
one of the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick. 
The shield contains in the first and fourth 
quarters the cross crosslets of Beauchamp. 
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The field is red, and the charges, now black, 
may have been gold. In the second and 
third quarters are the arms of Despenser, 
reversed in the same manner in which the 
quarterings of the royal shield are reversed. 
This may have been the work of a painter 
who did not know the right heraldic method, 
or have been copied from a stained-glass 
window. The shield extends nearer the roof 
than appears when viewed from below, but 
when you are on a level with the painting it 
can be seen in its entirety. 

‘**The charge which appears in the drawing 
in the Antiguary in the place of a crest is in 
reality to the left of the line dividing the 
shield from top to bottom through the centre ; 
it is one of the Beauchamp crosses. The 
second and third quarters of the Despenser 
coat are blank, probably owing to the colour 





having been washed off.’ If the sketch Mr. 
Brassington made, of which a copy is here 
given, be compared with the drawing in the 
October Antiguary, it will be seen that he 
has given the arms correctly as they would 
appear when complete. It is satisfactory to 
have this explanation of what has been until 
now a mystery. It is also satisfactory to 
know that there is a probability of the Legend 
of the Cross paintings in the Guild Chapel 
being once more uncovered from the coat of 
whitewash which at present hides this interest- 
ing series from view.” 


&¢ ek &¢ 

We are indebted to Messrs. Frost and Reed, 
of Bristol, for two more of the set of twelve 
original etchings of the Temple by Mr. Percy 
Thomas, R.P.E., with descriptive letterpress 
by the Rev. Canon Ainger, the Master. The 
subjects of this issue are ‘ Goldsmith’s 
Grave ”—a spot familiar to thousands of 
pilgrims from all parts of the world—and the 
* Doorway in Lamb’s Building.” Both etch- 
ings are good, particularly the latter. Over 
the door are the arms of the Middle Temple 
—the Lamb and Flag—from which no doubt 
the building takes its name. 
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The first volume of Mr. Charles Ashton’s 
Welsh Bibliography is about to be printed at 
the Caxton Press, Oswestry, and Mr. Ashton 
will be greatly obliged if any who have rare 
books published during the century will 
kindly send particulars to him at Dinas 
Mawddwy. The Rev. William Rowlands’s 
well-known Cambrian Bibliography, of which 
an enlarged re-issue was edited by the Rev. 
Silvan Evans in 1869, ends with the year 
1800, so that there is ample room and justifi- 
cation for Mr. Ashton’s book. 


% oe 
A meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
Malmesbury, on December 20, with refer- 
ence to the proposed restoration of Malmes- 
bury Abbey. The Duke of Beaufort was in 
the chair. After the Bishop of Bristol had 
given a sketch of the history of the Abbey, 
and of the many personages of note whose 
names are connected with it, Mr. St. John 
Hope, the secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, read a report on the present con- 
dition of the structure, and the work necessary 
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for its preservation and restoration. The 
Vicar of Malmesbury, the Rev. G. W. Tucker, 
moved that work be undertaken in accord- 
ance with the report, and that it be divided 
into three sections: (1) To put the part of 
the present building used as a church into a 
thorough state of repair, the cost of which is 
roughly estimated at from £5,000 to £6,000; 
(2) To prevent the ruined parts from falling 
into further decay, the approximate cost 
being £5,000; (3) If funds permit, to 
rebuild the three ruined bays of the nave, 
ata further probable cost of £10,000. This 
resolution was seconded by Sir John Dick- 
son-Poynder, M.P., and carried. A com- 
mittee, whose names were given, to carry on 
the work was then elected, on the motion of 
the Mayor of Malmesbury, seconded by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. A vote of thanks 
to the Duke of Beaufort for presiding, moved 
by Lord Methuen, and supported by Colonel 
Miles and Sir Richard Pollen, ended the 
proceedings. So long as the work proceeds 
on the lines laid down by Mr. St. John Hope, 
antiquaries may feel at ease that the restora- 
tion will not be of the destructive kind 
which has been too often associated with the 
term. 


+ £¢ & 

We are glad to see that the newly-founded 
association of Cornishmen in the Metropolis 
is mindful of the past as well as of the present. 
A series of meetings for the winter has been 
announced, when lectures will be given on 
county antiquities, folk-lore, and_ history. 
The first lecture—on “ The Beginnings of the 
English Drama Miracle Plays in Cornwall 
and Elsewhere ”—was delivered in December 
by the Rev. Professor Shuttleworth. Subse- 
quent lectures announced are by the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould, by the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma on “Cornwall a Thousand Years 
Ago,” Mr. W. T. Lawrence on “ Three 
Cornish Statesmen,” and Mr. W. Gilbert on 
‘*Cornish Traditional Songs.” The example 
of the Cornish Association might be followed 
with advantage by some of the other county 
societies. 


Some amusing illustrations of the state of 
early education in these islands, which Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt’s articles in our pages are 
dealing with from the bibliographical point 


of view, may be found in Mr. Graham Bal- 
four’s Educational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland, recently issued by the Clarendon 
Press. We quote one example: 

““ Nowhere was a supply of good school 
books more wanted than in Ireland. In the 
old days instruction was almost entirely 
individual, and every child used to bring with 
it to school whatever book it could get in 
which to learn reading. ‘It has occurred to 
a member of the Commission’ of 1824 ‘to 
see in a school in the County of Sligo a child 
holding the New Testament in its hands, 
sitting between two others, one of whom 
was supplied with Zhe Forty Thieves and the 
other with Zhe Pleasant Art of Money Catch- 
ixg, while another, at a little distance, was 
perusing the A/utiny Act, and all reading 
aloud their respective volumes at the same 
moment.’” 


* «¢ & 
The Irish Texts Society, which was founded 
in the spring of last year, appears to be 
flourishing. It has now nearly 400 members. 
The first volume of the society’s publications, 
which will contain romantic tales of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, edited by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, and printed in Irish type 
(sixth century character) specially cast for the 
society’s work, will be issued next month 
(March) to all members who have paid the 
very modest subscription, 7s. 6d., for the 
year 1899. In May it is hoped to issue the 
first volume of the medieval series of addi- 
tional volumes containing text and transla- 
tion of the Feast of Bricriu (led Bricrend), 
edited by Mr. George Henderson, M.A., Ph.D. 
Henceforth it is proposed to issue to sub- 
scribers a volume annually in January, with 
an additional volume later in the year when 
funds permit. The second annual volume, 
to be issued in January, 1900, will contain 
Manus O’Donnell’s Zife of Columhiile, edited 
by Mr. Thomas Flannery ; and the third, to 
be issued in January, 1901, will contain the 
first part of Keating’s History of Ireland, 
edited by Mr. David Comyn. ‘The society 
promises to do good and useful work, and 
we wish it all success. 
te 


Lively discussion has been going on at 

Southampton with regard to the venerable 

Bargate, the last survivor of the borough’s 
F 2 
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ancient gates. It is declared to be a great 
obstacle to traffic, and a danger to passengers 
on the tram-cars which run through its 
central arch. The local papers have been 
full of correspondence on the subject, and 

















many proposals have been made for the 
removal or obviation of the alleged obstruc- 


tion. Some of these proposals have been 
wild enough—such, for instance, as the sug- 
gested bodily elevation of the ancient struc- 
ture on the top of a new broad archway— 
and one, at least, can only be characterized 
as utterly disgraceful. The best plan would 


appear to be to leave the Bargate where it 
is—that is indispensable—and remove the 
adjacent houses for a sufficient distance so 
as to make open spaces on either side, around 





which new buildings could be erected in the 
form of a circus or of a square. ‘This might 
be costly, but the inhabitants of the ancient 
borough, we are sure, will not grudge what- 
ever expenditure may be necessary for the 
preservation of so beautiful and so historically 
interesting a structure 7” situ. 
&¢ e+ & 
There has recently been an instructive cor- 
respondence in the columns of a provincial 
paper—the Mewdbury Weekly News—on the 
custody of parish registers. It shows that 
some clergymen, many laymen, and even 
some antiquaries, have yet to learn what are 
really the responsibilities of the parish clergy 
as custodians of the registers. ‘The vicar of 
a certain parish lent his marriage registers to 
a lady antiquary, Miss I. E. Thoyts, for 
transcription at her own private residence, 
thus entirely parting with his legal control 
over them. A neighbouring cleric, the Rev. 
A. Edwards, of Kintbury, wrote to the 
Registrar General at Somerset House to 
inquire how far in his opinion clergymen 
were justified in so doing. He received the 
following reply : 
GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE, 
SOMERSET House, W.C. 
November 25, 1898. 

“REV. SIR, 

‘““T am directed by the Registrar 
General to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday’s date, and in reply to 
inform you that he fails to understand how 
the legal custodian of marriage registers could 
be justified in permitting such registers, which 
are original records, to pass out of his custody 
for any purpose. 

“Tam to point out that no Superintendent 
Registrar or Registrar would be permitted to 
lend the registers in his custody to anyone 
for any purpose whatever even for an hour. 

“Tam, rev. sir, . 
** Your obedient servant, 
““NoEL A. HUMPHRIES, 
“* Chief Clerk. 
“ Rev. A. Edwards.” 


This letter, which all antiquaries seriously 
interested in the care of our local documents 
will consider the natural and inevitable reply, 
was promptly printed by Mr. Edwards in the 
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columns of the Newbury Weekly News. 
This brought forth an irrelevant reply from 
Miss Thoyts, couched in language somewhat 
unusual in newspaper controversy, and a 
shoal of letters, published in successive weekly 
issues of the paper, illustrating in many cases 
a strange lack of grip of the principle really 
involved. The Bishop of Oxford is said to 
have given his sanction and approval to the 
loan of the registers, and, says Miss Thoyts, 
“Why, then, should Mr. Edwards seek 
further? Surely a Bishop is allowed some 
authority in his own diocese.” 


* + ¢ 


We have every respect for the work Miss 
‘Thoyts has done and is doing, but her ques- 
tion shows curious confusion of thought. The 
Bishop of the diocese has no special power 
over parish registers, and certainly he has 
no power to absolve the clergy from their 
legal obligations. It is quite clear that the 
Act of 1812 absolutely debars an incumbent 
from allowing the parish registers to pass out 
of his control for any period of time, long or 
short ; and it is also certain that were any 
accident or injury to happen to the registers 
while out of his control, the incumbent who 
had lent them would be liable to legal penal- 
ties. In face of these plain legal facts—which 
no irrelevant chatter about the Bishop being 
“a learned scholar [who] would not allow 
anything dangerous or wrong,” as one cor- 
respondent writes, can set aside—we earnestly 
hope that no more incumbents, in Berkshire 
or elsewhere, will be prevailed upon to allow 
their registers to pass from their control, 
until, as Sir W. Phillimore suggested in the 
letter quoted in these columns last month, 
such documents are transferred to the care 
of provincial public record offices. All 
antiquaries are anxious to forward the work 
of printing parish registers, but the one and 
only proper course is for the transcriber to 
go to the documents. 
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A few weeks ago two men engaged in digging 
sand in a field belonging to Mr. Emberley, 
at Sheepwash, Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, came on a hard substance about 
2 feet below the surface, which on examina- 
tion proved to be a stone vault, the inside 
measurement of which was 6 feet by 1 foot 





5 inches and 2 feet 3 inches deep. Within 
were a skull and other human bones, the 
former resting on a stone pillow, and near it 
was a small two-handled vase or urn about 
a foot high. On being apprised of the dis- 
covery, Mr. Robert Walker, who is widely 
known as a veteran and enthusiastic arche- 
ologist, drove to the spot, and the contents 
of the tomb were handed into his possession. 
The direction in which the body was lying 
was nearly north and south, and the bones 
readily crumbled on exposure to the air. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The new part of the U/ster Journal of Arche- 
ology contains a short paper by Dr. A. Mussen 
on “ Burial Urns found at Glenavy.” By the 
kindness of Mr. Francis Joseph Bigger, of 
Belfast, the editor of the Journal, we are 








enabled to reproduce three of the drawings 
which illustrate the paper. The large urn 
figured above was discovered in June of last 
year. A gravel pit had been sunk, the sides 
of which were being levelled in when the 
spade struck the bottom of the urn, knock- 
ing a hole in it. The owner of the ground 
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had it carefully uncovered, when it was found 
to contain a large quantity of calcined bones 
of what must have been a very large-sized 
human being. The urn, it is worth noting, 
was inverted over the bones. ‘‘ The soil 
about is entirely alluvial,” continues the 
writer, “showing no signs of a_ general 
sepulchre, but merely a hole large enough 
to admit of the insertion of the urn and 
nothing more. There were no flints or 
bronzes about the urn, but a stone about 
6 inches in diameter rested upon the bottom 











of it. The field is quite level at the place, 
and has no appearance of a former mound 
near it.” Professor Cunningham, of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, examined the bones, but 
owing to their fragmentary condition was not 
able to tell to what animal or animals they 
belonged. Two smaller urns, one covering 
the other, were unearthed in the same field 
so long ago as 1854, and part of a human 
skeleton was found near them. The lower and 
smaller urn contained calcined bones, which 
also cannot be identified. Dr. Mussen points 
out that the two smaller urns, figured above, 
are much more ornamented than the one re- 





cently discovered. Very similar ornamenta- 
tion, he remarks, is often seen on calabashes 
from the West Coast of Africa. The original 
drawings of the urns, it should be stated, were 
made by Mr. Charles Elcock, of the City 
Museum, Belfast. 
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The programme of the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society for the Session 1898- 
99 has reached us. The second meeting was 
held on December g, when the Rev. Bryan 
Dale, M.A., read a paper on “ Cromwell in 
Yorkshire.” Among the subsequent papers 
will be one by Mr. C. A. Federer on “The 
Primitive Lake- Dwellers.” The excursions 
arranged for the present year are to Kirklees 
Priory or Bishopthorpe in May, to Mount 
Grace Priory in June, to Tong and Fulneck 
in July, and to Selby Abbey in August. 


&¢ ¢& & 
M. Dobrée, a French millionaire, who died 
about two months ago, has left to the city of 
Nantes a magnificent collection of works of 
art and historical relics. He leaves also the 
superb old feudal castle of Grand Blottreau, 
where John V., Duke of Brittany, died, to 
be converted into a museum to receive the 
splendid collection. This includes pictures 
by the greatest Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch masters, and a unique series of auto- 
graph letters from historical personages ; 
costumes dating from the earliest periods 
down to quite recent times, including the 
wedding dresses of the Queens Anne of 
Brittany, Mary Stuart, Jeanne de Vaudemont, 
and Marie Lecinska, and thousands of coats 
of armour, instruments of medieval torture, 
and not less than 800 illuminated manuscripts 


and missals. 
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The report of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, which was 
read at the annual general meeting held in 
Dublin on January 17, was of a satisfactory 
nature. With a membership of 1,369 the 
society should do good work. Among the 
papers read at the evening meeting on the 
date named were ‘“‘ The Antiquities of Fore, 
Co. Westmeath,” by Frarcis Joseph Bigger ; 
**Notes on Crannog and other Finds in 
Co. Wexford,” by Sir T. G. Esmonde, Bart., 
M.P. ; “The Monuments at Clonmacnoise,” 
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by R. A. S. Macalister; and “A Fortified 
Stone Lake- Dwelling in Lough Cullen, 
Co. Mayo,” by Edgar L. Layard, C.M.G. 
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In its annual report recently issued, the 
Archeological Society of Namur points out 
the educational value of various trinkets, 
brooches, and similar articles, dating from 
the seventh century, which have been un- 
earthed during the year in the neighbour- 
hood. The Franks who inhabited Belgium 
at this period were indebted to the East for 
their knowledge of various branches of the 
jeweller’s art, and their productions are far 
superior to much that is turned out in the 
nineteenth century. A local jeweller has 
been working with success from some of the 
models obtained, and finds numerous pur- 
chasers among the public, 
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The first object, says the Atheneum, of the 
excavations carried on by the “ Pro Petinesca” 
Society, as we learn by a letter from Biel, is 
to decide the extent of the “Roman camp ” 
on the Innsberg. The so-called “ Roman 
wall” has been laid bare to the length of 
220 metres, but as neither weapons, coins, 
nor other articles of Roman origin have been 
found, it is conjectured that the excavators 
may be upon the track of a Celtic building. 
When the excavations are resumed this year, 
it is possible that more light may be thrown 
upon the question. 
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Excavations on the site of the Forum have 
led to the discovery of the column which, 
according to Suetonius, was originally erected 
in honour of Julius Cesar on the spot on 
which his remains were cremated. The 
column was subsequently thrown down, and 
its pedestal was removed on the order of 
Augustus to the temple then being built, and 
it was during the removal of the rubbish 
accumulated on the site of this temple that 
the pedestal was brought to light. The ex- 


cavators of the position of the Temple of 
Vesta have discovered the site of the Cella 
Penaria, in which the ashes of the sacred fire 
were preserved, and whence they were con- 
veyed once a year in solemn procession to 
the Capitol. 


The Shropshire Archzological Society have 
just issued to members Parts III. and IV. of 
their Zransactions for the current year. These 
parts contain papers on ‘“ Claverley Cross,” 
by Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A.; ‘“ Contem- 
porary Account of the Battle of Shrewsbury,” 
translated by E. Calvert, LL.D. ; “Shrop- 
shire Feet of Fines, “emp. Richard I. and 
John”; “ Honorary Burgesses of Shrewsbury, 
1560-1615,” by William Phillips, F.L.S. ; 
“ Letters of Sir Henry Townshend, Knight,” 
edited by William Phillips. Also ‘‘ Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Shropshire Antiquities, 
with Notes, Corrections, and Additions,” by 
Herbert Southam, and an abstract of the 
papers read during the exhibition. There 
are also a number of illustrations, including 
Claverley and Bitterley crosses, and the 
corporation insignia of seven Shropshire 


boroughs. 
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Mr. E. W. Budge, of the British Museum, 
has gone to the Sudan to pursue archeological 
investigations relating more particularly to 
Gebel Barkal, the site of the ancient Ethiopian 
capital of Napata. He visited the region 
last year, and, his report upon it being satis- 
factory, he has now returned to complete his 


researches. 


Muatterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 


By F. HAverFIELD, M.A., F.S.A, 


No. XXVI. 


a] MUCH regret that various, and I 
yy am afraid sufficient, causes have 
mye} hindered me during the past 
autumn from writing my usual 
quarterly notes on discoveries of Roman 
remains in our island. Lack of discoveries 
has not been one of these causes; on the 
cor.trary, much has been found in many 
parts of England which deserves notice. I 
propose to divide this material into two parts, 
that found in the South and that found in 
the North. The division has some justifica- 
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tion, for it cannot be too often repeated that 
the Roman occupation of our island during 
most of its duration had two distinct aspects. 
In the North, from Lancashire and Yorkshire 
onwards, it was a military occupation, and as 
such possesses a very great importance, not 
only for the student of Roman Britain, but 
for all students of the Roman Empire. In 
the South it was mainly an unmilitary occu- 
pation. There were few troops on the 
London side of the Severn and Trent; 
instead, there was a civilian population more 
or less thoroughly Romanized, but compared 
with other provinces a poor, unimportant 
population, interesting mainly to the student 
of Roman Britain alone. In the present 
article I propose to describe the recent finds 
made in this “civilian” district—that is, in 
the South. 

SouTH-WeEst.—I commence as usual in 
the South-West, and in the present case 
with the Roman villa lately excavated by 
General Pitt- Rivers on his property at 
Iwerne, in Dorset. It is, as General Pitt- 
Rivers tells me, a flint-built structure, very 
long and narrow, with walls which are in 
some places still 9 feet high ; there are also 
outbuildings. ‘The coins found include two 
British and various Roman up to the middle 
of the fourth century. One of the refuse- 
pits yielded a skeleton of the same long- 
skulled, short-bodied race which General Pitt- 
Rivers has found elsewhere in his Dorset- 
shire excavations of Romano-British sites. A 
full account of the villa will be published in 
due course, and a model deposited in the 
Farnham Museum. With respect to the 
name of the village where it has been found 
(Iwerne), the suggestion has been promul- 
gated that it represents a Roman zernum or 
itbernio, or the like. The suggestion is very 
attractive, but, if it be accepted, the neigh- 
bouring place-name Pimperne seems to be 
left in the cold. 

At Appleshaw, near Andover, the Rev. G. 
Engleheart has continued the search which 
led to the recent discovery of some remark- 
able pewter vessels close to Appleshaw. 
These vessels were found in a hole made in 
the floor of a room. Now a well-preserved 
little bath-house has been found about 150 
feet distant, containing a small heatable 
room with tessellated pavement and a bath- 


room. The bath-house is isolated, but Mr. 
Engleheart conjectures that a wooden cor- 
ridor may have connected it with the house. 
There are, I believe, other examples of 
isolated bath-houses. It may be added that 
Mr. Engleheart has printed in the last part 


of Archaologia an account both of the pewter 


vessels and of the villa which he excavated 
at Clanville, on the other side of Apple- 
shaw. 

HampsHirE.—In Hayling Island Mr. Tal- 
fourd Ely has laid bare a Roman villa in 
the so-called ‘“Towncil Field.” The site 
was known before ; we may now hope for an 
adequate plan and description. Minor finds 
seem to have been scanty. 

At the other end of Hampshire the ex- 
cavators of Silchester have continued their 
patient and skilful labours. The scene of 
operations lay in the south-west of the Roman 
town, and on its edge. It was not expected 
to yield very rich results, and it appears to 
have fulfilled expectations. ‘That, however, 
is a mere detail beside the great value of the 
connected and continuous uncovering of the 
whole site. The excavations of 1899 will be 
nearer the centre of the Romano-British 
town. 

MripLanps.—The chief work done in the 
Midlands has been within the walls of the 
ancient Verulamium, just outside St. Albans. 
Here some 300 feet of massive masonry 
have been unearthed ; this masonry contains 
in itself fragments of columns and worked 
stones from earlier edifices, and also two 
bits of a large inscription with 3-inch letters. 
These bits are unfortunately so minute that, 
as I am told, no reconstruction appears 
possible; but the whole character of the 
remains indicates a rebuilding after a great 
destruction. Whether this is the destruction 
inflicted by the revolted Britons under Boa- 
dicea seems as yet doubtful. It has been 
conjectured that the masonry may belong to 
the Forum or its annexes. 

Not very far off, at Radlett in Hertford- 
shire, a potter’s kiln has been discovered 
with some of the wares made in it. These 
include cream-coloured mortaria (or pelves, 
as they should perhaps be called) stamped 
with the name of the potter, Castus. I am 
unaware if evidence has been found by 
which the date of Castus can be determined. 
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Should such be forthcoming, it would help 
us in our attempts to date Roman pottery. 
At Leicester two Roman pavements have 
been unearthed in St. Nicholas Street, not 
very far from the Jewry Wall, at about 8 to 
10 feet below the present surface, and there- 
fore just on the known Roman surface. The 
larger of the two pavements, about 18 feet 
square, had a geometrical pattern of nine 
octagons ; the smaller pavement is much 
simpler. It is proposed to keep the two 
intact im sifu, visitors being admitted by 
small payments, which will defray the cost of 
maintaining the remains. It is greatly to be 
regretted that, as it seems, nothing can be 


Motice of an Frish Crannog. 
By the Rev. W. Fakiner, M.A., M.R.1LA. 


HE Emerald Isle is one of the 
§) richest countries in the world, but, 
unfortunately for her present in- 
habitants, her wealth is antiquarian. 

There are many districts in which hardly 
a field is without some mound marking a 
prehistoric site, and, beside these, no country, 
I believe, possesses so many ruined remains 
of medieval, and, alas! of comparatively 
modern times as well. 

Not the least interesting of these relics of 
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ascertained as to the character of the houses 
which contained these and other Leicester 
pavements, for the value of the discoveries 
would be very much enhanced by such 
knowledge. 

Wa.Es.—Some discoveries are reported to 
me by Brecon correspondents as made last 
summer at the well-known Roman fort called 
the Gaer, a very few miles west of the town 
of Brecon. In building a new farmhouse 
just outside the walls of the fort, the work- 
men met with a well, pottery and coins. The 
pottery included “Samian” of a rather un- 
usual shape ; as to the coins I have not been 
able to obtain details. 

OxForD, December 18, 1898. 
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remote periods are the crannogs, of which 
hundreds have been discovered and explored, 
while it is highly probable—we might even 
say certain—hundreds more still remain un- 
discovered, yet easily discoverable. And, as 
“there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it,” so we may reasonably expect 
that in the vast areas of unreclaimed bog and 
marsh lands, and in ancient lake sites now 
drained or in process of being drained, there 
lie many of these veritable treasure islands 
—at least, from an archeological point of 
view—waiting to yield up their secrets to 
delight the hearts of antiquaries—a class 
which, by the way, has of late years increased 
by leaps and bounds in Ireland. 

In my own parish of Killucan, county 
Westmeath, there are, I believe, several 
G 
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places where such discoveries may be made, 
and last summer I was fortunate enough to 
light upon a crannog which had been recently 
partially explored. 

Lough-a-trim (the Lake of the Elder-trees) 
is now a town/and, and an inhabited farm, 
but originally it was a lake of about ten or 


by transverse beams, secured by rough mor- 
tised joints. 

Near the centre of the enclosure, a portion 
of a roughly-formed floor or platform was 
discovered, but left undisturbed ; and, beyond 
the removal of some piles, as already men- 
tioned, and the earth forming the mound, 
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twelve acres in extent, and anciently probably 
very much larger. The lake was, however, 
drained some twenty years ago, with the 
result that its bed is now being transformed 
into arable land. 

Near the centre of the old lake-bottom 
there was a low circular mound, about 
60 feet in diameter, which was known by 
the surviving name of the “Island ;” and the 
gentleman who owns the farm, wisely con- 
cluding that the alluvial earth of which this 
mound was composed would improve the 
surface of the old lake-bottom, carried his 
idea into effect. It was then discovered that 
the island was the site of a crannog, which 
was surrounded by a stockade of black oak 
piles. Some of these were taken up, and 
were found to be from 10 to 12 feet long, of 
rectangular section, and tapering throughout 
the greater part of their length to a point, 
and in an almost perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 

Within the enclosure formed by the 
stockade numerous oak stakes, or smaller 
piles, were found, of various dimensions, and 
bearing evidence of having been connected 





the remains of the crannog proper have not 
been interfered with. 

However, in the lower portion of the stuff 
removed, the top of the ancient refuse-heap, 
or “midden,” was evidently touched, with 
the result that several objects of interest were 
brought to light, viz., numerous bones of 
oxen, horns of the crumpled-horned ox, 
many wild-boar jaws with tusks, portions of 
antlers of red deer, a whetstone, portion of a 
small circular grindstone, two hammer-stones, 
two bronze pins, a bone pin, portior. of an 
amber ring, and several good specimens of 
horn hair-combs. 

Of the last-mentioned articles I here give 
an illustration, as, so far as I know, no 
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specimens of an exactly similar kind have 
been found in Ireland. 

From observation of the ground and in- 
formation received from a highly intelligent 
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workman who removed the mound, I believe 
that the accompanying sectional drawing 
gives a probably correct idea of the original 
form and arrangement of this crannog. 

Having obtained a promise from the owner 
of the farm that he will permit me to excavate 
and explore the crannog more thoroughly, I 
hope in May or June, if all goes well, to have 
some further and more interesting details to 
communicate. 


Spay 
ey 





farther Contributions toward a 
bistorp of Earlier Education 
in @reat Britain. 


By W. CAREW HAZzLITT. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 
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Linacre, Thomas: De Emendata Structura 
Latini Sermonis Libri Sex. 4to., R. 
Pynson, 1524; 8vo., Lutetiz, 1550. 

The School - Master’s Auxiliaries. 
Richard Lloyd. 8vo., London, 1654. 

Ludus Ludi Litterarii. 8vo., 1672. 

A series of speeches purporting to have been 
delivered at breakings-up ; a majority in English, 
because the company did not, as a rule, under- 
stand Latin. 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh 
Miller. 12mo., 1869. 

Positions wherein those primitive circum- 
stances are examined, which are necessary 
for the training up of children. By 
Richard Mulcaster, first head-master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 4to., London, 
1581. 

The First Part of the Elementary, which 
intreateth chiefly of the right writing of 
our English tongue. By Richard Mul- 
caster. 4to., London, 1582. 

Museum Minerve. See Gerdier. 

The First Lecture touching Navigation de- 
livered at the Museum Minerve. 4to., 
London, 1649. 

The First Lecture, being an Introduction to 
the Military Architecture or Fortification. 
Read publicly at the Museum Minerve. 
4to., London, 1650. 


By 





The Art of Well Speaking, being a Lecture 
read publicly at the Museum Minerve. 
4to., London, 1650. 

Catechismus sive prima Institutio. 
Alex. Nowellum. 4to., 1570. 

This work was translated into English, and 
also abridged for the use of schools. It was 
repeatedly published in the latter form down to 
1647. There is a version in Latin and Greek, 
12mo., 1577. 

Grammatica Latino- Hibernica. Authore 
Fr. O’Molloy. 18mo., Rome, 1677. 

Abrahami Ortelii Geographia. Londini, 
1606, large folio, maps. 

The Advice of Mr. P. to Mr. Samuel Hart- 
lip for the advancement of some particular 
parts of learning. 4to., London, 1648. 

The Education or Bringing-up of Children. 
By Plutarch. ‘Translated by Sir Thomas 
Elyot. 4to., London, n.d. [about 1530]. 

An Easy and Compendious Introduction for 
reading all sorts of Histories. By Matthias 
Prideaux. 4to., Oxford, 1648. Later 
editions. 

Compiled for the special use of the two sons of 

, Sir Thomas and Lady Katharine Reynell. 

Robert Raikes and Northamptonshire Sunday 
Schools. Historical and Biographical Ac- 
count of the Raikes Family. 8vo., 1880. 

A Book called the Foundation of Rhetoric. 
By Richard Rainolde. 4to., London, 1563. 

A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes; with a 
Declaration by Desiderius Erasmus on the 
bringing-up of Children. 12mo., London, 
n.d. [about 1550]. 

School-Play: An interlude. 8vo., 1664. 

This little piece, which consists of only five 
scenes, was prepared for, and performed in, a 
private grammar-school in Middlesex, in the year 
1663, and probably was written by the master of 
the school. In it are presented the anomalies of 
the chiefest part of grammar; and it is accom- 
modated to that book which the author says is of 

the most use and best authority in England— 
viz., the Grammaiica Regia. 

Scotland: Act V. Charles I. Deals with the 
“ Ratification of the Act of Council anent 
Plantation of Schooles.” Zaws and Acts 
of Scotland, folio, 1681, p. 491. 

A Treatise of the Figures of Grammar and 
Rhetoric. By Richard Sherry, Londoner. 
8vo., London, 1555. 


Per 


De recta & emendata Lingue Anglice 
Scriptione, dialogus, Thoma Smitho 
authore. 4to., Lutetiz, 1568. 
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The History of the Horn Book. By Andrew 
W. Tuer. Second edition. Large 8vo., 
1897. Illustrated. 

The Parent’s Primer and the Mother's 
Looking-Glass. By J. Waite, Minister. 
12mo., 1681. 

Roberti Wakfeldi de hebreorum codicum 
incorruptione, etc. 4to.. W. de Worde 
[1523-4]. 

Robert, Thomas, and John Wakefield came 

_ from Pontefract. See Maitland’s Zarly Books 
at Lambeth, 1843, pp. 354-359. This volume 
contains a plea for the study of the Oriental 
tongues. 

The Warming Stone. 4to., 1640. 

A description of the apparatus which served at 
schools and elsewhere as a substitute for a stove 
or a fire. 

Considerations concerning Free Schools, as 
settled in England. By Christopher Wase. 
8vo., Oxford, 1678. 

Carlisle, in his Account of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools of England and Wales, 1818, 
particularly acknowledges his obligations to this 
book. 

An Essay on Practical Grammar. By the 
same. 12mo., 1682. 5 
Animadversions on Lily’s Grammar. By 

Thomas Wise, M.A. 8vo., London, 1625. 

Youth’s Behaviour. Translated from the 
French by Francis Hawkins. 12mo., 1646 
(fourth edition), 1654, 1663, etc. A second 
part was added in 1664. 

An excessively popular book. There was a 
tenth edition in 1672; the date of the first is not 
apparent. 


NOTICES OF PARTICULAR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES IN ENGLAND, WALES, AND 
SCOTLAND. 


Fitzstephen, in his Account of London, as 
he knew and saw it in the time of Henry II., 
mentions the three principal schools in the 
Metropolis proper as appurtenant to as many 
churches, and the latter seem to have been 
St. Paul’s, the Priory of the Trinity, and 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. He refers to the dis- 
putations of the scholars on logic and other 
themes, and he also tells us that the boys 
of the schools used to wrangle with one 
another in verse on the principles of grammar 
or the rules of syntax; nor did they refrain 
from attacking their masters in ribald epi- 
grams, and aiming at some of the great 


personages of the day in satirical composi- 
tions. 

Carlisle, in his well-known book on En- 
dowed Schools, has entered into tolerably 
full particulars of all those which exist in 
different parts of the kingdom. The sub- 
joined brief memoranda are merely casual 
jottings made by the present writer, and 
must be taken for what they are worth : 


ABINGDON School. 

The Romane Historie Anthologia, 1614, was 
expressly compiled by Thomas Goodwyn, M.A., 
for this institution, and was more than once 
reprinted, 

AMWELL. See Ladies’ Schools, z/ra. 

Miss Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester's School, 1809, 
was probably suggested by this establishment. 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—Words made Visible ; 
or, Grammar and Rhetoric accommodated 
to the Lives and Manners of Men: Repre- 
sented in a Country School for the Enter- 
tainment and Edification of the Spectators. 
By Samuel Shaw. In two parts. 8vo., 

1679, 1680. 

In the second edition it is called A/inerva’s 
Triumph ; or, Grammar and Rhetoric, in all 
the Parts of them personated by Youth in Dra- 
matic Scenes. 

Poikilo Phronesis ; or, The Different Humours 
of Men, represented in an Interlude at a 
Country School, December 15, 1691. By 
Samuel Shaw. Small 8vo., 1692. The 
dedication is dated from Ashbye De-la- 
Zouch, December 30, 1692. 

Prefixed are three prose prologues in Greek, 
Latin, and English ; the epilogue is in English 
prose. The piece fills ninety pages, but is not 
divided into acts or scenes; the idea appears 
to have been adopted from the opposition of 
humours in the Muses’ Looking-glass. 

BARRINGTON, Bishop Auckland. School 
founded in 1810. 

The boys here sang the Psalms with the aid of 
pitchpipes, which were set to the key in which the 
particular psalm was to be sung. These pipes in 
1810 cost 2s. 6d. each, and in that the first year 
four were purchased. 

Bo.tton.—The Grammar School at Bolton, 
Lancashire, founded by Robert Lever, a 
connection through his brother James of 
the celebrated Calamy. 

BRADFORD.—Free School at Bradford. Axéo- 
biography of Joseph Lister, printed at Wake- 
field. for Thomas Wright, 12mo., and re- 
printed at London, 1842, 8vo. 



































Brecon Grammar School or College. See 
Aubrey’s Lefters, ii. 208. 

Bunbury, Cheshire.—Free School, founded 
by Thomas Aldersey, 36 Elizabeth. Now 
administered by the Haberdashers’ Gild. 

See Hazlitt’s Lévery Companizs, 1892, p. 290, 
and Lysons’ Magna Britannia (Cheshire), p. 841. 

CamBRIDGE.— Libellus Sophistarum adusum 
Cantabrigiensium. By Robert Alynton. 
4to., W. de Worde, 1510, 1524. 

Many books were, no doubt, used in common 
by the two Universities, including manuals of a 
more advanced character or on more difficult 
subjects. 

Sir Henry Ellis* prints a short list of books 
bought by or for Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 
and Ewe, 1577-1646, afterward the great Parlia- 
mentary general, while he was at Trinity College, 
Cambridge : 

P. de la Ramée, Logigue ... . cost 20d. 
re On Cicero’s Orations ,, 4S. 





Sturmius De Elocutione ... 0 14. se 99 4S. 
Grimalius De Ofptimo Senatore ace 4p ae 
Isocrates m Greek .... cc ess see 9p 4S 
Leigh’s Accidence of Armory ... «6 55 4S 


CANTERBURY.—The King’s School at Can- 
terbury in the Mint Yard. 

Originally connected with the ecclesiastical 
bodies and buildings, refounded by Henry VIII., 
and now merely a modern establishment of no 
historical interest. 

CHARTERHOUSE.—Chronicles of the Charter- 
house. By a Carthusian. 8vo,, 1847. 
Plates and woodcuts. 

Thirty-four Years at the Charterhouse: an 
Interview with Dr. Haig-Brown. Daily 
News, November to, 1897. 

CHIPPING - BARNET. — Queen __ Elizabeth’s 
School at Chipping-Barnet (1573-1665). 
By J. F. Case. 8vo. Plates. 

Curist’s HospiraL.—A History of the Royal 
Foundation of Christ’s Hospital. By W. 
Trollope. 4to., 1834. 

Annals of Christ’s Hospital. By a Blue. 
12mo., 1877. 

This institution is said to have been founded at 
the suggestion of Bishop Ridley. 

The Present State and List of the Children 
of His Late Majesty King Charles II. 
His New Royal Foundation in Christ’s 
Hospital. Folio, 1689-90. 

Letters on the Abuses of Christ’s Hospital. 
By S. Pepys. [? 1699.] 

See Letter from Bishop Tanner to Dr. Charlett, 
April 28, 1699. 








* Original Letters, Second Series, iii. 74. 
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A Psalm of Prayer and Praise for the pros- 


perous and good estate of our sovereign 
lord the King. For the private use of the 
poor orphans in Christ’s HospitaL A 
folio broadside printed in the time of 
Elizabeth and afterwards. 

A Speech spoken by a Blue-Coat Boy of 
Christ’s Hospital to Charles II. in his 
passage from the Tower to Whitehall, 
April 22, 1661. 4to. 

Mylius, W. F., Master at Christ’s Hospital : 
First Book of Poetry. 12mo., 1810. Often 
reprinted. 

Contains twenty-six pieces out of the Lambs’ 
Poetry for Children, 1809, probably with the 
authors’ sanction. Compare Lzterary Productions, 
supra, 

DUNFERMLINE.—School at Dunfermline. 


Robert Henryson, the poet, was schoolmaster 
there in the early part of the sixteenth century. 


St. Mary of Eton. 

As New and Magdalen Colleges, and subse- 
quently St. John’s, Oxford, had their training 
establishments at Winchester and Merchant 
Taylors’ (in London) respectively, so Eton was 
designed by Henry VI. as the special seminary 
for King’s College, Cambridge. This policy 
immediately succeeded the more primitive system, 
where the school abutted on the college or ad- 
vanced branch of education. 

In an account* of the expenses of the two sons 
of Sir William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, at Eton 
in 1560, the information is almost exclusively 
confined to the supplies of dress and diet. There 
are not more than three or four entries relevant 
to school-books. The works mentioned as ac- 
quired are: the Azzg’s Grammar, Cicero’s Offices 
and £pistole ad Atticum, and AEsop’s Faédles in 
Latin. The Zfzséole was for Mr. William 
Cavendish, and cost threepence ; the other three 
are described as sent by Mr. Fleetwood. 

Some very valuable particulars respecting the 
foundation and endowment of Eton School (the 
College of St. Mary) by Henry VI. in 1441 are 
given in Bentley’s Excerpta Historica, 1833, 
PP- 43-49- 

History of Eton College, 1440-1875. 8vo., 
1875. By Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte. A 
new edition is said to be in preparation. 

Sterry, W.: Annals of the King’s College 
of Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor. 
8vo., 1898. 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians, 
with selections from their Productions, and 
the early History of Eton College. Im- 
perial 8vo., 1850. 


* Retrospective Review, Second Series, ii. 149. 
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Dionysii Poemation De Situ Orbis. In 
Usum Scholze Regize Etonensis. 8vo., 
1668. Greecé. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Eton Scholars at St. Mary- 
le-Bow. By Joseph Layton, Vicar of 
Ringwood, Hants. 4to., 1684. 

Compare Literary Productions, supra. 

The Elements of Heraldry, with a Dictionary 
of the Technical Terms Used. By M. A. 
Porny, of Eton College. 5th edition. 
8vo., 1795; 

Historia Antiqua, or Antient History, con- 
taining the History of Heathen Deities, 
Ancient Britain, Greece, and Rome. Eton, 
1797, post 8vo., with frontispiece and 
maps. 

Doubtless prepared for the special use of the 
School. 

FECKENHAM, co. Worcester. — Free School 
founded by Sir Thomas Cookes, Bart., in 
1695. 

Richard Croft, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
preached an inaugural sermon. 

FELSTED. — History of Felsted School, 
Essex. By John Serjeant. 8vo., 1890. 

See Antiqguary for 1890, p. 87. 
GREAT GREENFORD, Middlesex. — Free 
School founded by the Rev. E. Betham. 
An account of this institution was printed 
without date at the Harrow Press, 8vo., with the 
Rules, Orders, etc. 

HADLEIGH, Suffolk.—Apollo Shroving, com- 
posed for the Scholars of the Free School 
of Hadleigh in Suffolk, and acted by them 
on Shrove Tuesday, February 16, 1626-7. 
By William Hawkins. 8vo., 1627. 

HaiLepury.—Memorials of Old Hailebury. 
By various contributors. 4to., 1894. 
Plates. 

Harrow: Statutes and Orders of John 
Lyon, Founder of the Free Grammar 
School of Harrow-on-the Hill. Seven- 
teenth century. 8vo. Siillipps MSS., 
No. 627 (Sotheby’s, June, 1898). 

History of the Free School of Harrow. 4to., 
Ackermann, 1816. Plates. 

The Commemoration of the Tercentenary 
of Harrow School. 4to., 1871. 

A Poem upon a Laurel-Leaf, viris admodum 
Colendis, publicee Scholze vulgd dicte 
Harrow super montem, Gubernatoribus, 
viz., Dno. Carlo Gerard, Dno. Ed. Waldo, 


Cheek Gerard, D. Waldo, G. Fen, Ed. 


Waldo. Small 8vo., 1690. 
Among the MSS. of Thomas Astle, sold in 
1894, No. 142, were some important collections 
relative to Harrow. 


HicucaTe Grammar School, founded by Sir 


Roger Cholmondeley. 
The first Protestant A B C (1553) was ap- 
pointed to be used there. 


Ladies’ School. See Ladies’ Schools, 
infré, and Blake in preceding section. 
Istincron.—Schools and Schoolmasters at 


Islington, near London. 

Lysons’ Zxv. of London, ist edition, under 
Islington, 139. 

KIRKWALL.—Grammar School at Kirkwall. 

Phillipps’ MSS., 1898, No. 1,020: ‘‘ Papers 
and Documents relative to the Clan Mackenzie,” 
collected by George Chalmers. Among these 
were original documents connected with this 
school. 

Ladies’ Schools at Highgate, Amwell, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Putney, etc. in 
Charles II.’s time and later. 

See Hazlitt Memoirs, 1897, ii. 201, 202, 
and Hazlitt’s School-books, etc., 1888, p. 280. 
Nathaniel Gifford, in his English version of 
Telemachus, very probably used at his kins- 
woman’s establishment, advertises the terms of 
Mrs. Anne Bellamy’s school at Kingston. Was 
this lady related to Daniel Bellamy, translator of 
Pheedrus, 1750? 

The seminaries for girls at Highgate and else- 
where were, no doubt, mainly boarding estab- 
lishments. Those for boys, on the other hand, 
contemplated, for the most part, only pupils 
more or less resiCent in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, or what we term day - scholars. 
Boarding-schools for boys were, however, by no 
means unknown in the seventeenth century, for 
Charles Hoole, who was afterward in Gold- 
smiths’ Alley, in the City of London, had 
come up from Rotherham, in Yorkshire, where 
he kept ‘‘a tabling school ”—that is to say, pro- 
vided board either for the day or quarter. 

The frontispiece to a volume called Prisczanus 
Embryo et Nascens, 1670, shows us a school- 
mistress at her desk surrounded by her pupils, 
just as in the common woodcut prefixed to the 
ancient Grammars we meet with the pedagogue at 
his Alutus, with his boys ranged beneath or 
around, 

It is precisely in this way that in Corea and 
other Eastern countries at the present time a 
group of boys squat round the preceptor, who 
holds, as he sits in a chair, a volume on his 
knees, out of which he reads to them. 


LEIGH, co. LANCASTER.— The Grammar 
School of Leigh, co. Lancaster, and its 
Library: A Lecture. By John E. Bailey. 
8vo., 1879. 
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LiverPooL.—A Companion for Lily’s Syn- 
tax. By R. Chapman, A.M., Master of 
Prescot School. 8vo., Liverpool, 1733. 

Lonpon.—Grammar Schools in London and 
Suburbs in 1446. xcerpla Historica, 
1833, P- 4: 

MACCLESFIELD. — John Brunswerd, prior to 
1590, when his (apparently posthumous) 
poems were edited and published by 
Thomas Newton, of Cheshire, was a 
teacher at Macclesfield in that county. 

MANCHESTER.—About 1660 Thomas Brace- 
bridge prepared for the press, but appar- 
ently did not print, a Delectus of Latin 
Phrases for the school here. 

Mason’s School.—Princeps Rhetoricus ; or, 
The Combat of Caps. In usum Scholz 
Masonensis. 4to., London, 1648. 

MERCHANT TAYLORS’. 

The present writer entered Merchant 
Taylors’ fifty-five years ago, in his eighth 
year, and quitted it in his fifteenth. Nearly 
two centuries subsequent to the time of 
Dugard the school was very much in the 
barbarous and inefficient state in which it 
must have been while Charles Stuart the 
Second was King. The principal was Dr. 
Bellamy; his subordinates were Deane, 
Blunt, and Russell. If we except a very in- 
different book on the Serpent-Worship by 
the first-named, they added nothing to the 
knowledge of the generation of which they 
were appurtenances. They certainly added 
very little indeed to mine. 

‘These four were in the large upper room, 
where the subjects taken were Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, geography, and ancient history 
in the mornings, and mathematics in the 
afternoons. Below was a room, in which 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Barlow taught writing 
and arithmetic from two to four in the 
winter, and from two to half-past four in the 
summer. 

The books chiefly used were Eutropius, 
Cesar, and Virgil for Latin; Xenophon, 
Euripides, Sophocles, and, I think, Hero- 
dotus, for Greek. The text-books which I 
recollect were Bos, Potter (Antiquities of 
Greece), Anthon, and Lempritre (who had 
been preceded, I think, by Adam’s Roman 
Antiquities). Ata later date, while I still re- 
mained there, French was introduced, and 
my sole pleasant impression of my school- 





days in the old gloomy building in Suffolk 
Lane is the French master who was first 
engaged, M. Delille. His manner was to 
me particularly engaging and delightful. I 
am there, once more his pupil, and I feel his 
smile upon me ! 

Poor Deane, who was a F.S.A., was a 
great butt for some of the boys, who used to 
tease him by bringing old defaced halfpence, 
which they alleged to have come from the 
sewers, for his inspection and judgment as to 
what Roman emperor they represented. He 
was a rather choleric, but a thoroughly good- 
hearted fellow, but as a scholar not of the 
least shallow. Bellamy resigned shortly after 
my arrival, and was succeeded by the late 
Archdeacon Hessey. 

What the school is it has become since my 
day. Down to 1850, save the institution of 
classes for drawing and one or two other 
matters, and an improvement in the mathe- 
matical department, over which Deane and 
Blunt presided when I joined, this noble 
Elizabethan foundation, of which so much 
might have been made, preserved its ancient 
poverty of design and narrowness of scope. 
There was progress without—the stir and 
bustle of modern life— but there was an 
inarticulate archaism within, out of tune 
and touch with the age. Everything was 
mechanical and doctrinaire ; all was done by 
rote. The classics and mathematics were 
taught by men who had no feeling for them, 
and who could, of course, communicate no 
feeling to you. Virgil was as impersonal as 
the authors of the Scandinavian Saga, as 
wanting in individuality as Ossian, or more 
so. There was as wide a difference between 
their treatment of the writers of antiquity as 
there is between the Life of Virgil by 
Donatus the grammarian and the Life of 
FTorace by Sir Theodore Martin. 


The History of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D. 4to., 
1812-14. 2 vols. 

Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, 1562- 
1874. Bythe Rev. J.C. Robinson. 1875, 
royal 8vo. 2 vols. 

A very poor performance. 


Memorials of the Guild of Merchant Taylors. 
By C. M. Clode. 8vo., 1875. 
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The [Merchant- Taylors’] Scholars’ Petition Stanbridge, John, Master at Magdalen Col- 


for Play-days instead of Holy-days. 1644. 


A broadside. 

I have spoken in my volume of 1888 of holi- 
days and holy-days. In the ballad of Sir Hugh 
and the Jew’s Daughter it is mentioned that 
St. Hugh’s Day was one on which schoolboys 
were permitted to quit their studies and engage 
in real recreation. The piece opens thus: 

“ Yesterday was brave Hallow-day, 

And above all days of the year 
The schoolboys all got leave to play, 
And little Sir Hugh was there. 


“ He kicked the ball with his foot, 
And kepped it with his knee, 

And e’en in at the Jew’s window 
He gart the bonnie ba’ flee.” 

An Humble Remonstrance Presented to the 
Company of Merchant Tailors. By 'W. 
Du-Gard. 4to., 1661. 

In relation to his dismissal from the head- 
mastership. 

The School’s Probation; or, Rules and 
Orders for certain set Exercises to be 
performed by the Scholars on Probation- 
days. 8vo., 1652, 1661. 

Said to have been compiled in 1608, 

Phraseologia Puerilis Anglo-Latina. Second 
edition. Recognised by W. Du-Gard, late 
Master of Merchant - Tailors’ School. 
12mo., 1650. 

OsWESTRY FREE SCHOOL.—On the 13th July, 
1657, the Protector Cromwell recommended 
to the Bailiffs and Burgesses Matthew 
Evans, of Penegos, co. Glamorgan, as a 
proper person in his Highness’s opinion 
to fill the vacancy created by the dismissal 
of Edward Paine, a delinquent. 

Oxrorp.—Old Schools at Oxford. Reliquie 
Hearniana, second edition, i. 253 e¢ seg. 

In A C. Mery Talys, 1526, a franklin’s son is 
said to be sent to Oxford School. 

Anniquil, or Anwykyll, John : Compendium 
totius Grammatices: [Vulgaria quedam 
abs Terentio in Anglicam linguam tra- 
ducta.] 4to. [Oxford, 1483]. 

Anniquil was teacher at Magdalen College 
School. These two pieces were printed together 
with continuous signatures 

Holt, John, of Alagdalen College School, 
Oxford: Lac Puerorum. 4to., R. Pynson, 
n.d. ; 4to., W. de Worde, n.d. 

Parvulorum Institutio ex Stanbrigiana 

collectione. 

Three editions by W. de Worde, one by 
R. Pynson, and one by Peter Treveris, all in 
4to. There may be others yet unrecognised. 








lege School; Accidence. 4to., W. de 
Worde in Caxton’s house. 

Various other early and later editions, fully 
described by Hazlitt. There were two types, the 
Long and Short Accidence. 

—— the same, edited by Robert Whittinton. 

—— Parvulorum Institutio. See //o/t. 

—— Vocabula. 4to., W. de Worde. Nu- 
merous editions down to 1647. 

Vulgaria. 4to., W. de Worde. Nu- 
merous editions and a Selection. 

Whittinton, Robert, of Lichfield, Gram- 
marian: Whittintoni Editio cum inter- 
pretamento Francisci Nigri: Diomedes de 
accentu, etc. 4to., R. Pynson, 1515. 

—— Grammatice Prima Pars: De Nomi- 
num generibus. 4to., 1519. Often re- 
printed. 

Secunda Grammaticze Pars: De Sylla- 
barum Quantitatibus. 1515, 1519, 1521, 
etc. 

— Lucubrationes. 4to., W. de Worde, 
1517, 1519, etc. 

De Concinnitate Grammatices. 4to., 

York, 1516. Numerous editions. 

Vulgaria et de Institutione Grammaticu- 

lorum. 4to., R. Pynson, 1520. Numerous 

editions: a sequel to the last. 

De Octo Partibus Orationis.  4to., 

1519. Numerous editions. 

Declinationes Nominum. 4to., 1517. 

Often reprinted. 

Verborum preterita et supina. 4to., 

1521. 

This is also called the Prima Pars Gram- 
matice, See above. 

De Heteroclitis Nominibus. 4to., 1519. 

Numerous editions. 

Syntaxis. 4to, 1520 Numerous 
editions. 

This series constitutes what has been termed 
the Eleven Grammars. 

Libellus Sophistarum ad usum Oxoniensium. 
By Robert Alynton. 4to., R. Pynson, 
n.d.; 4to., W. de Worde, 1530. 

Praxis Grammatica in usum Schol. Magd. 
Oxon. [? By John Clarke.] 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1623. 

Elementa Logice. In gratiam Studios 
juventutis in Academid Oxoniensi. Per 
E. Brerewood. 12mo., London, 1638. 
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Preceptorum logicorum Fasciculus. Third 
edition. 8vo., Oxonix, 1637. 


It is to be suspected that many of the manuals 
on logic and rhetoric published at Oxford and 
Cambridge were intended for the special use of 
the two Universities, but those studies were also 
taken up at a few ordinary schools. 

A Short Introduction of Grammar [by 
W. Lily]. 8vo., Oxford, 1709. 

A recension of Lily. Usually known as the 
Oxford Grammar. 

The Oxford Spelling- Book. By Thomas 
Tuite. 8vo., 1716. 





Q Wait of THafer-Frons. 


By Henry PHILIBERT FEASEY. 


> 






a SH}O-DAY the term ‘‘wafer” has but 
Rat Dae} one exclusive definition, z.c., that 
ie A} §6as applied to the bread used in 
the celebration of the Mass. In 
medieval days, however, it had a much wider 
application, being used for any kind of light 
bread, and particularly wafer-bread used very 
largely on the tables of the upper classes of 
that period. Yet in its make this differed 
little from the wafer- bread used in the 
administration of the Sacrament, and then 
only in its size and manner of “ print.” 

A mixture of flour and water kneaded to 
the consistency of a thin paste was taken up 
between a pair of iron tongs, called gopher- 
or wafer-tongs, and boulted,* #.¢., thrust 
into red-hot embers. When sufficiently 
baked, the wafer was turned out, and the 
operation repeated until the quantity desired 
had been manufactured. 

The gopher- or wafer-tongs used in the 
making of the “domestic,” as distinct from 
the eucharistic, wafers were frequently of 
large size. The accompanying print is a 


* In the Ordinances of the household of King 
Henry VI., dated 1455, the ‘‘ bakhous " (bakehouse) 
is shown to have been under thirteen officers, and 
of them six were ‘gromes bulters’’ (Pro. Ord. 
Privy Council, vol. vi., p. 226). Shakespeare makes 
Florizel speak of 


‘‘ The fanned snow that’s bolted 
By the northern blasts twice o’er.”’ 


VOL. XXXV. 


fairly good representative example. They 
are of iron, 27 inches in length, and 62 inches 
across the part holding the wafer, and, of 
course, the size of the wafers themselves. 
The print in this instance is a double one, 
that is, imprinted on do¢h sides, and not on 
the front only as in most instances. It is 
made up of the sacred, cross-surmounted 
monogram, surrounded byan elaborate border 
of ornamental work of Renaissance design, 
in which winged cherubs prominently figure. 
On the reverse side is the usual scroll-work 
decoration used so largely in the heraldry of 
the time, surmounted by an animal some- 
what like a griffin rampant, probably the 
badge, crest, or armorial bearing of the house 
to which the instrument belonged. 

As the engravings of these gopher-irons 
were frequently of a religious nature—one 
kind of wafer being known by the name 
of pain demaigne, or “ face of Christ,” from 
the print of the head or face of the Saviour 
impressed upon it—confusion in these latter 
days has been created between what may 
be termed “household” bread and the bread 
of the sanctuary, some even going so far 
as to assert that the former was used in 
communicating the people in church, by 
being broken up into pieces of a size con- 
venient for the purpose. 

The pair of irons shown here is a proof in 
point. At one period they were, it is 
asserted, the property of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Reading, where they were used in 
making the sacramental wafers. That they 
were the property of that convent there may 
be no doubt, but that they were used for the 
latter purpose is surely beside the mark. If 
they were ever inventoried among the belong- 
ings of this celebrated house, they probably 
only furnished those table-wafers which 
consoled the palates of the abbots and his 
guests in his dining-hall, or at the high-tab’e 
of the monastic refectory. 

In the case of a pious laic—and everybody 
was more or less pious in those days—the 
imprint of his wafering-irons would naturally 
bear a print of a pious nature,* in other 
cases the design would be dictated by the 
taste or pride of the master of the establish- 


* Witness the carvings on the ivory combs and 
the carvings and paintings on the marriage chests 
of the period. 
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ment. In some lists of goods sold by the 
medieval shopkeeper ‘‘ wafers” not unfre- 
quently figure side by side with books and 
laces, and a general chaos of miscellaneous 
ware. These wafers were, of course, some 
kind of sweet-cake or water-biscuit, and not, 
as has been conjectured, for church use, 
‘Wafers piping hot out of the glede ”—such 
as Absolom the clerk gave to Alison. 
Chaucer’s Pardoner includes “ waferers” in 
his enumeration of the company of lewd 
folks of Flanders, and Piers Plowman puts 
them amid still more disreputable associates. 
It appears they made a rendezvous of the 
great church porches, offering their ware to 
the entering worshippers. Yet a bequest by 


<- =n Q---3 





a thirteenth-century Archbishop of York to 
two such “waferers”’ proves they were not 
all of a kind.* 

As a general rule the bread employed in 
the celebration of the Mass and in the 
administration of the Holy Communion was 
manufactured with great care. None but 
the best selected grains—perhaps the tithe 
corn—were used for the purpose by the 
parish priest himself or his clerk, in that day 
a responsible person in at least minor orders ; 
and many of our old churches still show the 
chimneys and ovens in the parvises over the 
church porch used in the operation. 


* « Pay to Ralph Crast the waferer, forty shillings 
of our gift" (Issues of Exchequer, 26 Henry III.) 


In the religious houses the making of the 
altar bread was conducted almost as a 
religious ceremony. It was generally the 
duty of the sacrist, subsacrist, or infirmarian 
to prepare it. Clad in clean albs or rochets 
(after washing hands and faces), and the one 
holding the irons* with gloved hands, after 
a short office of preparation the operator and 
his assistantsapproached their work. Selected, 
if possible, grain by grain, the corn was put 
in a clean bag, made of good cloth, used for 
that purpose only, and thus carried to the 
mill by a servant of good character. At the 
mill the servant was careful to see some 
other corn ground first that the flour of the 
host should not be polluted by any fretts 






from the mill. Having brought it back, the 
sacrist caused a curtain to be put round the 
vessel in which the flour was to be bolted, 
providing a trusty person to do this work. 
Flour was sprinkled by one of the servants 
upon a very clean table with water, and 
there moulded and kneaded. While doing 
this, the operators were directed not to sing 
psalms lest any saliva should fall into the 
dough ;f and should it be necessary for any 


* 1356 (30 Edward III.) appraisement of goods 
and chattels of Stephen le Northerne “ one pair of 
irons for the Eucharist"’ (Riley's Memorials of 
London and London Life in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Centuries, p. 282, et seq. 

+ MS. Constitutions of the Cluniac Order. It 
was customary for monks to sing at their work. 
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directions to be given to the servants who 
made the fire, or brought wood—which was 
to be very dry, and prepared on purpose 
many days before—it was to be done by 
silent indications. At St. Augustine’s, Can- 
terbury, however, the monks during the pro- 
cess said the regular hours, those of Our 
Lady, the Seven Penitential Psalms and the 
Litany : otherwise all was in silence. Here 
they wore albs with the amices over their 
heads, and performed the operation once a 
year at least.* 

In the parish church the operation was 
necessarily of a simpler, though quite as 
reverent, a character; and it is not at all 
improbable that a priest, experienced in the 
work, supplied others of his brethren whose 
hands were not so dexterous, or the religious 
houses the surrounding churches. 

The wafers for church use were made in 
two sizes. One, the larger, about the size of 
a penny, was called “Singing Bread,” from 
its use by the priest in singing Mass; the 
other, smaller, called ‘ Houselling Bread,” 
being used for ouselling, that is, communi- 
cating the lay or “houselling” folk. Both 
were marked with a cross or other appro- 
priate emblem. 

The larger wafer or portion which the 
priest breaks, and from which he afterwards 
communicates, was also called the “ obley” 
(oblata, Latin ; oblaten, oftete, Anglo-Saxon), 
the sacrificium of the Sarum rubrics. Some- 
times the term “oblata” was applied to the 
wafer before consecration. It was blessed 
upon the altar, and given by the priest before 
other food in monastic refectories to those 
monks who had wo/ received the Sacrament. 
This kind of wafer was made in the earliest 
ages in an iron mould (called by the French 
obliet), of a small pattern, in the form of 
money, and of the purest flour, without 
leaven, by the monks, as well as the host. 
Sometimes pious matrons called sanctimonia 
undertook the office of making and baking 
them in a clibanus, or oven. 

In 1549 the Protestant Reformers ordered 
“that for avoiding matter and occasion of 
dissension, it is meet that the bread pre- 
pared for the Communion be made through 

* Consuetudinary St. Augustine's, Canterbury. Cotton 
MS. Faustina, chap. xii. 

+ Such round bread-cakes were called in Italy 
ciambelle, Panes rvotulares, corona, oblates. 





all this realm after one sort and fashion, that 
is to say, unleavened and round, as it was 
afore, but without all manner of print, and 
something more large, and thicker than it 
was, that so it may be aptly divided in divers 
pieces.” Archbishop Parker further decreed 
that “When either there wanteth such fine 
bread” (as was described in Queen Eliza- 
both’s injunctions), “or superstition be 
feared in the wafer-bread, they may have the 
Communion in fine usual bread.”* 

The “ Holy Bread,” which in pre-Reforma- 
tion times was wont to be carried up with 
lights to the altar, where it was blessed and 
afterwards distributed among the people as 
a symbol of fraternal love and concord, must 
not be confused with the Eucharistic bread. 
In early days the parishioners were accus- 
tomed to provide the loaf itself for this 
purpose, but afterwards made a payment in 
money in lieu thereof, one of the accustomed 
offerings. The church accounts of St. 
Michael’s, Bath, show the amount received 
“of ye holye lofe” in the years 1430, 1459, 
1541, 1561, to have been “ijs. ijd.,” or a 
halfpenny per Sunday. In the same accounts 
we find also the following: “‘ 1516, et de ijs. 
ijd. pro candelis provenientibus de pane bene- 
dicto hoc anno.” At Tintinhull the receipts 
from the holy loaf were also invariably 
iiijs. iijd. per annum, or a penny per Sunday— 
1538-39: “Item receperunt de incremento 
panis benedicti hoc anno ex antiqua con- 
suetudine, iiijs. iijd.” 

Asa result of this penny offering in lieu of 
bread (for the ceremony of “holy brede”) a 
second kind came to be baked by the 
churchwardens and sold at church ales. For 
this purpose it was kept in stock in a room 
over the church house, as is shown by the 
following entries: ‘‘Payde for a key to the 
holy brede howse, ijd.’’ ; “for a loke to the 
holy brede dore, vjd.” ; ‘‘for making of a 
dore to the holy bred housse, iiijd. 03.” 

In the church of Lellock, Herts, a cake 
called the Pax cake was distributed on Palm 
Sunday, while in Leckford, Mid-Lent, or 
Mothering Sunday, was known as “ Wafering 
Day,” from the wafer cakes used upon that 
occasion, which were impressed with three 
hearts or an anchor. 


* Vide Robertson’s How Shali We Conform ? 


p. 312. 
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Inventory of the Hoods of James 
Cockerell, sometime Prior of 
@uisborvugh. 


(HENRY VIII. STATE PAPERS, Vot. XII, 
No. 1296.) 


COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM Brown, F-S.A. 
—_-.-- 


GA@lIERY little is known of James 
4}, Cockerell, whose inventory is here 
printed. It is transcribed from the 
original at the Record Office (State 
Papers, Henry VIII., vol. xii, No. 1296). 
James Cockerill first appears as Abbot of 
Lilleshull, in Staffordshire. In 1519 he was 
elected Prior of the House of Austin Canons, 
at Guisborough, in North Yorkshire, and 
four years later was presented by Cardinal 
Wolsey, then Archbishop of York, to the 
rectory of Lythe, a parish a few miles north 
of Whitby. He continued to hold both 
pieces of preferment till close to the time of 
the Reformation, when he resigned his office 
of Prior, and was succeeded by Robert Purs- 
glove, who became Bishop of Hull after the 
dissolution of the religious houses. Want of 
sympathy with the changes which Henry VIII. 
intended to make in religious matters was no 
doubt the reason of Cockerell’s resignation. 
Unfortunately for himself he became involved 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, and was executed 
at Tyburn for the share he took in that 
rising. The chief man in his parish, Sir 
Francis Bygod of Mulgrave, also suffered for 
his complicity in that rebellion. From his 
inventory the Prior appears to have been a 
man of considerable property. Besides 
475 1s. 8d. in ready money, he possessed a 
fair amount of plate and furniture. Amongst 
the endowments of the rectory of Lythe there 
was a tythe of boats at Sandsend, probably 
on the fish the men caught. 


This bill indented made the xxviij daye 
of Maye in the xxix yere of the reign of oure 
soveraigne lord king Henry the viij (1537) 
witnessithe that Gregory Conyars servaunt 
to Sir Raff Evers the yonger knight haue de- 
lyvered the daye of making herof to Thomas 
Avery servaunt to the right honorable Sir 
Thomas Crumwell knight Lord Crumwell by 
the comaundement of the said lord and to the 








use of the kinges highness these parcelles 
folowing of the goodes belonging to the late 
Priour quondam of Gisbrowe. 


First in redy money, Ixxv/. js. viijd. 

Item iiij golde rynges the oone with a greate 
saphure and ij other w' ij lesser saffures 
and the other withe a ematyst. 

Item iij goblettes parcell gilte with a cover. 

Item a salt parcell gilte with a cover. 

Item a goblet all gilte with a cover. 

Item a flatt bolle w' a cover wanting the 
knoppe w' ij floure de lusies in the bottom. 

Item a massure with a cover garneshed with 
silver and a george in the bottome. 

Item a litle goblet w' a cord w' a rose in the 
top. 

Item a litle salt wt a cover sumething broken. 

Item iij massures oone large and ij lesser. 

Item vij silver spones w' postelles gilte. 

Item ij spones double gilte. 

Item vj other spones white. 

Item ij forkes of silver double gilte. 

Item vij gardelles of divers sortes garneshed 
w' silver. 

Item ij broken endes of gardelles garneshed 
with silver. 

Item a pair of silver bedes of fifty. 

Item a pair of aumbour beades of fyfty. 

Item a pair of laumbour beades of tenne. 

p’ me Thoma’ Avery. 


The inventori of all the gudes that I, Sir 
Rauf Eure the younger, have receved from 
sir James Cokerell, condame of Gysbrow and 
parson of Lythe, at suche tyme as I dyd 
tayke hym by the Kynges commandment, 
whiche was abowght the ffeast of Ester in 
the xxviij yere of the reigne of oure sofferent 
lorde Kyng Henri the viij (April 1, 1537). 


In primis one counter. 

Item two juneyd stowlles. 

Item ij chayres. 

Item j olde cheyst. 

Item j lawndyron, j croke, and ij payre ot 
tongges. 

Item vj brase pottes, olde and new. 

Item j keyttell and iij panneys. 

Item one cobyron, j ffryeng panne, and one 
brayng morter, and one pestell. 

Item one rostyng yron. 

ere ydg’.. 

Item one lytell cheyst. 
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Item xv olde puder plattes and xx'’ dysheys. 

Item xij sawssers gud and evyll. 

Item ij sallceys of pewder, and one bowssyng 
of puder. 

Item one olde feyther bede. 

Item one olde mattres and ij coverlyttes, 
one payre of blankyttes of whyt clothe. 
Item one payre of cheytheys, j bowster with 

j pyllober. 

Item one other olde fetherbede for servandys 
with one payre of herdeyne cheytes and 
one coverlytt. 

Item one flaunders cheyst wherin was ix 
leynnen cheytes and two diaper towelles. 
(m. 12 ) Item one qweschynge of daymaske 

and ij payre of blayke howse. 

Item vij olde rayt cheydes, and one diaper 
napkyng, vij pillobers. 

Item one worsteyt cope and vj tabyll nap- 
kynges. 

Item one hode of cloythe lyneyd with say. 

Item ij kyrtleys foryd with whyt layme and 
of whyt cayrsay. 

Item one trissyng bedde hanged with reyde 
say and yallow, and one fetherbede be- 
longyng unto the sayme with two coverlytes, 
and one payre of blankytes, and one payre 
of cheytes, and one olde bowster with a 
pellow. 

Item one olde cover for a bede with one 
coveryng for a taybyll. 

Item one coveryng for a bynche. 

Item one long scyttell. 

Item one olde cobberd of kervyed worke. 

Item vij candylstykes. 

Item viij queschynges. 

Item one awtor cloythe with a pyctor. 

Item a nolde cheyste. 

Item ij payre of leynen cheytes. 

Item one diaper burde cloythe. 

Item one remlande of lokeram. 

Item one mawnde full of olde bowkes and 
wrytynges with ij other mawndes besydes 
with iij payntyt hangynges therin. 

Item one box with wryttynges. 

Item one burdeyt cheyst. 

Item two cayrsay kertelles. 

(m. 2) Item iiij qweschinges and ij payre of 
leynen cheyttes and one payre of her- 
deyne. 

Item two dossyn of treynchers. 

Somma herof by extemacion is v/7. vjs. 
viijd. 


Theyre be parcelles of neayt and cheype 
that belongyd unto the sayde condayme, 
whiche I dyd receve also. 


Item xj oxen and stottys with one bulle, vj/. 
Item x kye and qwyes and one styrke, iij//. 
vjs. viijd. 
Item lxij scheype olde and yonge, and 
the most payrt of thayme dyed. 
Item xxxiiij" laymes, and so many of 
thayme as leveyd, both of the olde 
and yong, was solde for 
Somma, xj/Z. xijs. viijd. 


xlvs. 


Theys be the parcelles of corne whiche I 
dyd receve also. 


Fyrst xiiij querters of oyt malt, xlvjs. iiijd. 
Item ix bushelles of berley malt, vs. iijd. 
Item one chader of ottes, viijs. 

Item xiij querters of whyt, iij/z 

Item iij querters of rye, xxiiijs. 

Item xiij querters of ottys, xxvjs. 

Somma, ix//. ixs. xjd. 

(m. 2@) Item that I, the sayd Sir Rauffe 
Eure the yonger, have receved of the 
profyttes of wolle and layme and other 
profyttes, as apperithe herafter, of the 
parsioneyge of Lythe and Mowgrave lord- 
chipe at Whytsonday after the Parsone 
was attaynteyt, whiche was the xxix yere 
of the reyne of owre sofferent lord Kyng 
Henri the viij (May 20, 1537). 

Item for vij score laymes and vj, and for vij 
score of fleysses ther within the lordchipe 
of Mowgrave, xiij/. vijs. vjd. 

Item for the brokyn tythe of wolle and layme 
of tythe, vijs. 

Receved at the sayme tyme. . 
of Egton lordchipe. 

Item for iiij** laymes and xvij", iiij xx. . . 

Item for xviij** fleysses of wolle and xix .. ., 
x/t. xvijs. jd. [o]. 

Item the brokyn tythe wolle and layme of 
the sayme, vijs. viijd. 

Offerynges off Soh .... s. 

Item in Lythe Churche and Ellerby Churche, 
xs. (? xls.) 

Receved of fychermen for ther batt 
tythes. 

Item at Sandes end the xviij™ day of June, v/. 

Item receved at the sayme playse the xviij™ 
day of September, iiij/#. vs. iiijd. 

Somma totalis, xxxix/Z. vjs. iijd o. 


. tythe 
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(m. 3) Theys be the deductions whiche I, 
the sayd Sir Rauff Eure, haythe repayd furthe 
of all suche profytts, as I dyd receve of the 
sayd condayme of Gysbrow and Parson of 
Lythe. 


Fyrst to Essobell Hudson for hyr wayges, xijs. 

Item to Angnes Fayrndell, iiijs. iiijd. 

Item to Expofer Stobbys, vijs. viijd. 

Item to one boye, xviijd. 

Item to one olde woman, xxijd. 

Item for drying of malt, viijd. 

Item to Rycherd Smaylles, iiijs. iiijd. 

Item to John Cokerell, vjs. viijd. 

Item to Sir Nycholis Percy, xiijs. iiijd. 

Item payd to George Bakhouse and Rauf... 
elton for keypyng of the stuff at Lythe, 
XXVjs. Viijd. 

Somma, iij/. xixs. 

Item payd for all maner of costes and charges 
abowt the resayt of the parsunayge of 
Lythe and getheryng of all the corne and 
for leydyng of the sayme, xxxs. 

Item for the preystes wayges at Lammes 
querter, xxiijs. iiijd. 

Somma, viijs. iiijd. 
Somma, vj/Z. xijs. iiijd. 

(m. 3@) Mem. when that Master Wryght 
dyd enter into the sayd parsionayge of Lythe 
ther was not one schayf of corne buryed nor 
yyt storyd. 


Item ther was xij** stowkys of whyt, and ther 
wolde be in every stowke v pcekys, for so 
had the neburs ther abowght, and xij** 
stowkys commythe to xxxvij querters and 
one halyf, and every querter worthe xs. 

Item in ry stowkes vij**, and every stowke 
wylbe . . . bushell of rye, the whiche dyd 
drawe to xiij querters and one halyf, and 
every querter was worth.... 

Item xx score stowkes of ottys and every 
stowke . . . wolde have a bushell, the 
whiche . . . 1 querters, and every querter 
was... ijs. viijd. 

Item ij lode of peyse, xijs. 


(Zn dorso). A certayne inventorye con- 


cernynge the late Priour of Gysborne. 


<a 





Finger-Ring Lore.* 


| read this work on its first publica- 

yi} tion in 1877, and knowing how 
large an amount of valuable matter 
it contained, we turned the pages 
of a copy of the new edition, fully hoping 
that trifling errors detected in the earlier issue 
might have been corrected and additional 
information afforded—more up to date—on 
the interesting subject of which it treats. 

On looking the volume through, we regret 
to find that it is literally a reprint or reissue 
of the former edition, line for line, and figure 
for figure, including even typographical mis- 
prints, as “Rhine” for “ Rhone,” on page 42, 
“rain” for “ring,” on page 174, and such- 
like. 

True, there is an additional appendix 
of some twenty pages, ‘‘Notes to the Second 
Edition,” containing some additional matter, 
but we do not find those corrections which 
were needed, nor do we find record of many 
facts of interest in reference to changes of 
possession and present locality of the more 
important cabinets of rings referred to in its 
pages. 

The book is, nevertheless, of great interest 
from the large amount of matter diligently 
collected from various sources, and bearing 
on the uses and characteristics of finger- 
rings. 

“The general reader will doubtless be 
amused by the curious anecdotes and scraps 
of history with which this volume is well 
stored, and many of which had been lost 
sight of or forgotten. It is, in fact, a collec- 
tion of fragments gathered together, and from 
which the true artist, knowing their respec- 
tive value, might have formed a mosaic of 
well-adjusted and well-harmonized design. 
Here we have, rather, a conglomerate of 
ill-adjusted pebbles.” So wrote a former 
critic. 

It is the more to be regretted that, having 
this mass of information at hand, the oppor- 
tunity has been missed of weeding and work- 
ing up this good material into a systematically 





* Finger - Ring Love: Historical, Legendary, and 
Anecdotal. By William Jones, F.S.A., new edition, 
with numerous illustrations, 8vo. London: Chatto 
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classified and sufficient history of these 
engaging digital adornments. This would 
have supplied what for years it was the inten- 
tion of the late Mr. Edmund Waterton to 
compile. His large amount of manuscript 
notes on the subject remain as he left them, 
and as they were acquired for the library of 
the South Kensington Museum. Those 
notes, combined with the best matter of the 
present volume and further gatherings from 
various sources, in the hands of a real 
archeologist and ring connoisseur, might 
have been moulded into a valuable history of 
this special but extremely interesting subject. 
But, alas! Mr. Jones makes no effort even to 
correct the errors into which King, Fairholt, 
Edwards, Hodder Westropp, Noel Hum- 
phreys, and others, have occasionally fallen, 
and which he had adopted. 

The chapter on ring superstitions is, 
perhaps, the best in the book, as we might 
infer from the preface, and certainly affords 
very curious reading. That on investiture 
by the ring is also good, but we find no 
reference to Mr. J. Wickham Legg’s paper in 
the Archaeological Journal for March, 1897, 
on “ The Queen’s Coronation Ring.” 

On the so-called ring of the Blessed Virgin 
at Perugia, Patrick, in his ‘‘ Devotions,” was 
nearer the mark in telling us that it is of onyx 
or amethyst, than the long quotation given 
from a correspondent of the Standard, in 
1875, who states that ‘‘it is a plain gold 
circlet” (p. 94), “large enough for any man’s 
thumb,” etc. It is, rather, of a variety of 
Zaffarine chalcedony, of Roman Imperial 
times, in form similar to the broken ring 
figured on p. 268, and to other such in col- 
lections. The writer, having had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it privately, can quite confirm 
the description given at p. 140 of Miss M. 
Symonds’ and Miss Lina Duff Gordon’s 
delightful little volume, “The Story of 
Perugia.” 

In Mr. Jones’ new appendix reference is 
made to an old book thereon entitled ‘‘ De 
annulo pronubo Deipare Virginis,” “ autore 
J. Bapt. Lamo, Colon. 1626.” This surely 


must be a misprint of the author’s name, 
which on the title of the original edition, 
“ Rome, 1622,” a copy of which is before us, 
reads 
P A,” 


“10 . BAPTISTAE . LAVRI Ferusini 





Of early Christian rings Mr. Jones gives, 
on pp. 268-273, a number of illustrations 
borrowed fiom papers in the Archeological 
Journal, but without due acknowledgment to 
their writer, in whose collection the originals 
were preserved ; nor does he, in his new 
appendix, inform us that that collection, 
amounting to some eight hundred examples, 
of all periods and varieties, is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, the gift of 
its ring-loving collector. 

Apropos of early Christian intaglios, note 
should here be made of Mr. Cecil Smith’s 
interesting paper on early representations of - 
the Crucifixion lately published in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens. 

There is much of value also in Mr. Jones’s 
fourth chapter, on Rings Ecclesiastical. The 
sapphire and the ruby (they are sisters) have 
been favourite stones for episcopal use from 
very early times. A most interesting series 
of such so applied may be studied in the 
Franks Collection, as also in that at the Ash- 
molean. We know a Bishop of the present 
time who justly prides himself on a fine star 
sapphire, mounted, not as for his episcopal 
signet, but as an additional finger ornament. 

The Londesborough ring figured on p. 255 
is probably ornamental and defensive rather 
than religious. The diamante in punta set 
thereon would be an ugly weapon—an elegant 
knuckle-duster—on a strong hand. 

The chapters on betrothal, wedding, and 
posy rings are naturally most attractive, and 
include those fine ceremonial rings used at 
Jewish weddings or betrothals in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, as also those beauti- 
fully-wrought double dividing rings, engraved 
with motto or posy on their inner sides, and 
set with a different stone on each circlet. Of 
such was the wedding-ring of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, figured on p. 319. 

Token, memorial, mortuary rings follow, 
and after a chapter on “Customs and In- 
cidents” the volume finishes with one on 
“ Remarkable Rings.” 

Among these latter we see the so-called 
Darnley ring, that ascribed to Cesar Borgia, 
the Rienzi, and some others, still accepted, 
although their legitimacy has long since been 
repudiated. 

Following thereon, the author refers to 
papers in the Archeological Journal by the 
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late Rev. C. W. King, on the ‘Collections 
of Glyptic Art,” then exhibited (June, 1861) 
at the rooms of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, in which that learned writer 
described various rings and gems in the 
royal collection from Windsor Castle. ‘These 
were shown in glazed cases, which might not 
be opened, and Mr. King (whose eyesight 
was near and feeble) had but poor oppor- 
tunity for careful examination ; he was, con- 
sequently, unhappy in some of his conclusions. 
Years after, in 1872, these jewels were, by 
desire of the Queen, thoroughly examined at 
Windsor, the cases being opened and each 
individual piece carefully scrutinized. A 
report was duly drawn up, and its writer, 
finding that some of the more important 
objects had been wrongly attributed or in- 
sufficiently described, was graciously per- 
mitted by Her Majesty to have them photo- 
graphed _ for illustration of a descriptive 
paper read to the Society of Antiquaries in 
February, 1874, and published in Archeologia 
(vol. xlv.). No reference is given to this paper 
in Mr. Jones’s new appendix, although it 
corrects some errors in those by Mr. King. 
Thus, the diamond signet of a Prince of 
Wales was supposed to have been made 
for Charles II.—it was assuredly that of 
Charles I., when Prince. 

Again, at p. 479, he writes, “ Apropos of 
Queen Mary’s assumption of the arms of 
England in defiance of Elizabeth, they are so 
engraved upon a signet-ring that belonged to 
the late Earl of Buchan,” etc. This is as 
printed in the old, and repeated in the new, 
edition, but we do not find any correction in 
the new appendix, nor reference to papers in 
Archeologia (vols. xlvii. and 1.) on that 
subject, proving that it was the engraved 
diamond signet ordered by Charles I. for his 
Queen Henrietta Maria; nor to the fact of 
its acquisition by Mr. Drury Fortnum, and 
its presentation to Her Majesty by him in 
1887. 

Farther on, at p. 493, the erroneous attri- 
bution of a gold and sapphire signet, then 
the property of Miss Hartshorne, as being 
the ‘‘ council seal of Queen Henrietta Maria 
made by warrant Sep. 6, 1626,” is retained, 
without refutation in the new appendix. The 
last referred-to paper in Avch@ologia shows 
that it was, with every probability, a signet 





for the use of Mary, the Queen of William III. 
This also was since acquired and presented 
to our Queen by Mr. Fortnum, in October, 
1897, for preservation with the other signets 
in that private cabinet at Windsor. 

It would also have been well had Mr. Jones 
informed his readers of some of the changes 
which the last few years have brought about 
in ownership of finger-rings. He gives 
some details of the Soden Smith Collection, 
the cream of which has since been added to 
that of the late Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, 
into which also the Braybrooke, the Londes- 
borough, and some other minor cabinets, 
together with pickings of the best from the 
Pichon and many foreign sales, have been 
absorbed. This wondrous collection, amount- 
ing to some 2,000 examples, all of the choicest 
in their several classes, and many of high 
historical interest, was bequeathed by Sir 
Wollaston Franks to the British Museum, 
to which also the late Mr. Octavius Morgan 
left his matchless series of large Papal rings. 
These, with the fine series previously acquired, 
form a collection of finger-rings, a Dacty- 
liotheca, quite unrivalled by any museum in 
the world. It is much to be regretted that 
want of space in the galleries of the British 
Museum precludes their present adequate 
arrangement and exhibition. 

A moderately compendious bibliography of 
the subject would have been a valuable 
addition to Mr. Jones’s book ; but, notwith- 
standing these desiderata and corrigenda, it 
is one that claims place in every antiquarian 
and historical library, and is, moreover, so 
full of anecdote and story that it affords, at 
moderate cost, much pleasant reading for 
the less profound. 


——” 
Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to ennai from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


> 


Tue Clarendon Press announces for immediate 
publication the first of a projected series of repro- 
ductions of prints and drawings in the University 
Galleries at Oxford. This is The Master E. S. 
and the Ars Moriendi, a chapter in the history of 
engraving during the fifteenth century, by Mr. 
Lionel Cust, Director of the National Portrait 
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Gallery, with forty-six collotype facsimiles. Mr. 
Cust argues that the series of copperplate en- 
gravings at Oxford is the true editio princeps of the 
Ars Moriendi, and that the illustrations of the 
Block-book in the British Museum are little more 
than enlarged copies. 


~ S w% 

The old house, No. 17, Fleet Street, which has so 
long and so absurdly been labelled the ‘‘ Palace of 
Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,”’ is about to be 
pulled down. The Builder says: ‘It was built, 
together with the Inner Temple gateway, in 
5 James I., as a council-chamber for Henry, Prince 
of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, whose cognisance 
appears upon its ornamental front. The front has 
been altered of late; its original form—with five 
pilasters against the first and second floors, and the 
gateway as at present—is depicted in Schnebbelie’s 
drawings of 1806... . Measured drawings, with 
details of the ceiling and panelling and of the later 
fireplace, are given in Vanishing London (1894) by 
Mr. Roland Wilmot Paul, who points out that the 
ornamental work around the room is of different 
periods, that on the north, south, and east walls 
bearing evidence of subsequent alterations and 
additions. The ceiling, he observes, is probably 
the finest of its kind now in situ in London. The 
ribs, panels, and spaces are ornamented with con- 
ventional foliage ; in the centre are the Prince of 
Wales's plumes, coronet, and motto, between the 
letters ‘P’ and ‘H’; successive coats of paint have 
impaired the fineness and beauty of the work... . 
An examination of the front of the Fleet Street 
house goes to show that the present windows 
replace the old bays between the oak pilasters, the 
—_ with its panels, having been brought for- 
ward.” 


OF a) 2% 

The Publishing Section of the American Library 
Association is doing good work in issuing to sub- 
scribers a series of catalogue cards for new books 
on English History, ‘with useful annotations and 
references. Every subscriber receives two copies 
of each title on cards (for author and subject entry), 
and one copy on paper (for insertion in the book 
itself), The Publishing Section (Beacon Street, 
Boston) has been kind enough to send us a sample 
card, and a pamphlet list of ‘‘ Annotated Titles of 
Books on English History, published in 1897,” 
selected and prepared by W. Dawson Johnston. 
The titles are printed on one side of the paper only, 
so as to facilitate the labours of the cataloguer or 
bibliographer. We hope the Association will meet 
with such success as to enable it to extend its 
operations to other fields of bibliography. 


Russia is not usually associated with newspaper 
progress, but it is a singular fact that the Viedomosti 
of St. Petersburg is one of the oldest newspapers 
in Europe, for it can boast a continuous existence 
of 172 years. Printing was unknown in Russia 
until a short time before its first appearance. Just 
two centuries ago Peter the Great licensed one Ivan 
Andreivich Tessing to print at Amsterdam and 
export into Russia certain books, for the most part 
of an educational character. In 1704 he himself 
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had types cut, and sent them, with a fount cast by 
Tessing, to Moscow, where, under priestly direction, 
a specimen number of the Viedomosti was got up. It 
was not, however, until 1726 that the Viedomosti 
started on its career in St. Petersburg. 
25 

At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society held at Manchester in Decem- 
ber, over which Mr. C. W. Sutton, city librarian, 
presided, Mr. W. Harrison laid upon the table a 
draft map of Lancashire in the medieval period, 
prepared by him in accordance with the scheme for 
such county maps laid down by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. The map was in four 
sections, and showed by various symbols the 
monastic and collegiate churches, parish churches, 
chapels, granges, castles, manor- houses, parks, 
forests, bridges, ferries, fords, and beacons, and the 
great roads. 


95 
Some asain additions iene recently been 
made to the treasures of the South Kensington 
Museum, both by loan and by gift. Sir T. D. 
Gibson Carmichael has sent fine old ivories, some 
from the thirteenth century, together with protraits 
in niello of Dante and Beatrice from the early six- 
teenth. There are besides incense vessels, bronzes, 
and a very peculiar manuscript containing rules for 
keeping a school in Florence, apparently of the 
sixteenth century also. Major Farquharson has 
lent a collection of beautiful old arms, and Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton some rare and little-known ware 
from Asia Minor and Rhodes, with some metal- 
work besides. But the most interesting of all is the 
gift of Mr. and Miss Smithies, of Manchester, who 
have brought from Peru fragments of embroidery 
made by the ancient inhabitants before the Spanish 
invasion. The pieces were taken from the old 
graveyards near Lima. 

ay 
The Atheneum says that it is proposed to issue a 
catalogue or index to the whole of the records of 
the county of Derby, as a supplement to the two 
volumes published in 1890 under the title Three 
Centuries of Derbyshire Annals. The Rev. Dr. Cox, 
F.S.A., has been engaged for a considerable period 
in preparing it, and though mainly intended asa 
work of practical reference, it may prove of interest 
to the occasional historical student. Various points 
not fully elucidated in the Amnals will receive 
further treatment, and a few subjects that were 
then overlooked will be briefly explained. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAA 
SALES. 


On Monday, December 19, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods sold some old English silver 
plate, miniatures, etc., from various sources. The 
silver included an oval bread-basket, pierced in 
compartments, and with spiral beading, 1758, 
24 0z., at 20s. 6d. per oz. ; and a Queen Anne por- 
ringer, repoussé with a shield and cherub, 1713, 
II 0z., at 50s. per oz. The miscellaneous articles 
included an oblong Limoges enamel casket, with 
five plaques painted with arabesque figures and 
monsters, mounted with copper-gilt, 7? inches 
I 
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by 6 inches, 5% inches high, signed ‘ Francoys 
Limousin,” 1593—210 guineas (Harding); and a 
ciborium, or Pyx, of Champlevé Byzantine enamel, 
on copper-gilt, engraved with the Crucifixion 
and other sacred subjects and figures of saints, 
113 inches high, twelfth or thirteenth century— 
60 guineas (Browne); a miniature of a lady with 
brown hair, in oval gold locket—2o guineas (Lord 
Henry Thynne); another of a lady in hat with 
feathers, in oval gold locket, with hair at the back 
—-f£19 tos. (Lord H. Thynne). 


2 a 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson concluded on the 2tst 
the three days’ sale of the library of the late Mr. 
Hammond Jones and other properties. Some high 
prices were realized, the following being a few of 
the chief items: Bidpai, Die Alten Weysen, Stras- 
burg, 1536, £7; Service Book, MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XV., £8 15s.; Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 
first edition, £11; Kipling’s Echoes by Two Writers, 
£18 ; Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 3 vols., £4 2s. 6d. ; 
Badminton Library, 8 vols., {11 11s. ; Birch’s 
Head, 1756, £7 2s. 6d.; Columna, Poliphili Hyp- 
nerotomachia, £51; The Scourge, 12 vols., £20; 
The Satirist, 14 vols., £8; Carey’s Life in Paris, 
£10; Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, first edition, 
£415s.; The Original Drawings of the Twelve Illus- 
trations to Lucretius by Eisen and Cochin, £50; 
English Dance of Death, complete in parts as 
issued, with an original drawing inserted, £36; 
Shakspeare’s Midsommer Night’s Dreame, the 1600 
guarto, £50; Palzographical Society's Publica- 
tions, 23 parts, £16 10s.—A theneum, December 24. 

a *¢ 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold on 
the 17th inst., and three following days, some 
valuable books and manuscripts from the library of 
the late Lawrence Doyle, and others, amongst which 
were the following: Psalms in Prose and Metre, in 
embroidered binding, 1643, £15 15s. Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, Wordsworth’s Evening Walk and 
Tour in the Alps, and Crabbe’s The Newspaper, 
etc., all first editions, £30. Abridgment of Christian 
Doctrine in the Dialect of the Montagnais (North 
America), Quebec, 1767, £17 5s. Robert Aylet’s 
Susanna, 1622, {17 10s. Laborde, Choix de Chan- 
sons mises en Musique, with proofs before letters 
of Moreau’s plates, Paris, 1773, £165; another 
copy, ordinary, £50. Cruikshank, The Sporting 
World going to a Fight, caricature, 1819, {10 15s. 
Jane Austen’s Susan, original autograph MS., 
£22 tos. Alken’s National Sports, 1821, £29. 
Biblia Sacra, with arms of Pope Gregory XIII., 
Paris, 1573, £13 tos. Chaucer’s Works, William 
Morris’s edition, 1896, £38. Constable’s English 
Scenery, 1830, £25. Austrian Military Costumes, 
Wien, 1790, £28. La Doctrine des Mceurs, Anne 
of Austria’s copy, Paris, 1646, £16. Cruikshank’s 
The Humourist, £15 ; Illustrations of Oliver Twist, 
india proofs, £18 1os.; Proofs of the Ingoldsby 
Legends Plates, £20. La Fontaine, Contes, extra 
illustrated, Paris, 1795, £46. Hore B.V.M., MS. 
on vellum, fifteenth century, £60; another, £40. 
Navigation of James V. round Scotland, Paris, 
1583, £48. Matthzide Cracovia Tractatus Racionis 
et Conscienciz (Mogunt., 1460), £37. Milton's 





Paradise Lost, first edition (first title), 1667, £46. 
Elliot's Phasianide, £30. Jacquemart, Les Gemmes 
et Joyaux de la Couronne, printed upon vellum, 
Paris, 1882-86, £25. Meliadus de Leonnoys, Paris, 
1532, £16. El Alma del San Augustin, colegida 
por Anna, Condessa de Argyl, Amberes, 1622, £40. 
Boccaccio, Il Decameroni, Giunta edition, finely 
bound, 1527, £40; another edition, finely bound, 
Vineg., Giolita, 1548, £36. Indenture made betwene 
K. Henry VIII. and the Prior of S. Swithuns of 
Wynchestere,"MS., £45. Biblia Sacra, finely bound 
to a Grolier pattern, Venet., 1537, £38 10s. Ron- 
delet, Histoire des Poissons, finely bound, Lyon, 
1558, £45. Breviarium Predicatorum, Venet., 1552, 
bound for Pius V., £39. Heures a l’Usaige de 
Romme, 1513, £19. Hore B.V.M., French MS., 
fifteenth century, £30. Rudyard Kipling, Echoes, 
1884, £10 5s.; Departmental Ditties, Lahore, 1886, 
£13 10s.; City of Dreadful Night, 1890, £22; The 
Smith Administration, 1891, £26. La Fontaine, 
Contes, 1762, £31. Poetical Recreations of the 
Champion (pieces by Charles and Mary Lamb), 
1822, {11 5s. Lamb’s Elia, 2 vols., first edition, 
1823-33, £15 10s. Burns, Letters to ‘‘ Clarinda,” 
£10 t0os.; to Ainslie, £14 15s.; to Peter Hill, 
£18 10s.; to Robert Cleghorn, £10 15s. Collection 
of Seven Thousand Postage Stamps, £80. Ralegh’s 
Discovery of Guiana, 1596, £20. Voltaire, Pucelle 
d’Orléans, extra illustrated, Paris, 1795, £43. 
Perceval le Galloys, 1530, £59. Montigny, Uni- 
formes Militaires, Paris, 1772, £47. Shelley's 
Alastor, presentation copy to Leigh Hunt, 1816, 
£23. R.L. Stevenson, On the Thermal Influence 
of Forests, 1873, {11 11s, The Exquisites, a farce, 
with outline plates (attributed to W. M. Thackeray), 
1839, £58. Thackeray MS. of The Church Porch, 
£31; four early Drawings by the same, £134. 
Officia, MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, £64. De 
Jesabelis Angliz, Paris, 1588, £12 5s. James 
Harrison, Exhortation to the Scots, 1547, £13 Ios. 
Speculum Vite Christi (imperfect), W. de Worde, 
1494, £61.—A theneum, December 31. 


VVVVVVVVVIIVGT 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 

Roya ARCH#OLOGICAL INSTITUTE, general meet- 
ing, December 7, Sir Henry H. Howorth, president, 
in the chair. Mr. C. J. Pretorius exhibited a 
bronze horn (now in the collection of Canon Green- 
well) which was found in the Drimoleague Moun- 
tains, county Cork, and possesses the following 
points of interest. The horn was made by casting 
in two pieces, the joints being still visible. Near 
the mouth-hole, which‘is situated at the side, firmly 
fixed in the bronze, is an iron nail, and near the 
mouth-hole is a roughly-scratched design. There 
are also certain rivet-holes, the use of which has 
not been as yet explained. Mr. R. Garraway Rice 
exhibited two cast-iron bell-metal mortars of seven- 
teenth-century date, bought in Sussex—one orna- 
mented with four sprigs, each consisting of two 
leaves and a flower of six petals, executed in a rough 
conventional manner, which design had evidently 
been produced by impressing a stamp on the 
mould; the decoration of the other example had 
been done in a similar manner, the design consist- 
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ing of a heraldic wreath, upon it a buck’s head 
erased, the whole within an oval. Thisstamp, like 
that in the first example, was repeated four times. 
Another mortar of similar character in the posses- 
sion of the exhibitor, but with handles, is orna- 
mented with the same stamp, which would suggest 
that the crest was not personal to the original owner 
of the mortar, and that the stamp was in common 
use by the founder as a means of enrichment. 
Mr. Rice also exhibited an oval-shaped dish of 
beaten copper, possibly of seventeenth-century date, 
dug up near Morden, Surrey, about the year 1868. 
Mr. Charles Seidler contributed a paper on ancient 
enamelled crosiers, dating approximately from the 
end of the twelfth to the first half of the fourteenth 
centuries, made of copper, and ornamented by the 
Champlevé enamel process commonly known as 
Limoges work. Up to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the artist enamellers were monks, and the pro- 
duct of their labour was dedicated to the service of 
the Church. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the art quitted the cloisters and spread 
abroad. It is not recorded that any of these crosiers 
were discovered elsewhere than in. France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, England, or Ireland. 
Mr. Seidler exhibited in illustration of his paper an 
album containing photographs and drawings of 


11g Crosiers. 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOcIATION.—The third 
meeting of the session was held at the rooms in 
Sackville Street on December 7, Mr. Bloxhill, 
hon. treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Bodger, of Peter- 
borough, exhibited a silver penny of Offa, recently 
dug up in Castor churchyard, also a styca of Eanred, 
King of Northumbria, a.p. 808-848. He likewise 
exhibited some portions of tiles of elaborate pattern, 
with the Tudor rose, recently discovered in pulling 
down the Angel Hotel, Peterborough. Mr. Irvine 
sent for exhibition careful drawings of the leaden 
chalice preserved in the Chapter Library at Peter- 
borough, and some measured drawings of the coffin- 
lid or tombstone lately found in excavating under 
the diagonal buttress of the new work at the 
cathedral. A series of twenty very beautiful sepia 
drawings of antiquities in Boston and the neigh- 
bourhood, executed by William Brand in 1808, 
were also exhibited by Mr. Bodger. Mrs. Day 
showed some rare examples of early printed books, 
including a real Aldine Cicero, dated 1592. Mrs. 
Collier laid upon the table an interesting bronze 
medallion of Oliver Cromwell and other Crom- 
wellian memorials. Rev. H. J. D. Astley, hon. 
editorial secretary, exhibited on behalf of Mr. 
Donelly some further graphic sketches of various 
objects found in the crannog recently discovered 
near Dumbarton, showing the construction of the 
wet-dock for the great war canoe, and the weird- 
looking objects called totems carved out of cannel 
coal,etc. A paper entitled ‘‘ The Ancient University 
of Britain” was read by the author, the Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—December 8.— Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair—Mr. C. H. Read 





exhibited the shroud and cap found some months 
since in a leaden coffin at Windsor during the 
enlargement of the Great Western Railway station. 
The shroud is 4 feet 1 inch long, made to cover 
only the front of the corpse, with sleeves and frills 
on the breast, which continue in a single line down 
the front of the shroud. The edges of these are 
pinked and pierced with small holes, as are also the 
lower edge of the shroud itself and the turned-up 
border of the cap. Above the pinking of the lower 
edge is a row of piercings representing hearts. The 
cap is pleated in a conical form. Mr. Read ex- 
pressed his belief that the burial had taken place 
after the Act of Charles II. enjoining burial in wool ; 
and Mr. Gowland, who had examined the lead of 
the coffin, reported that it did not differ in structure 
from ordinary rolled lead, which was first madein - 
England in 1670. A report of Sir Thomas Wardle 
that the shroud was of animal material was an 
additional confirmation of the date of the interment 
being late in the seventeenth century.—Mr. W. G. 
Thorpe exhibited what is believed to be the earliest 
extant charter granted by the Temple in England. 
It is a grant of Geoffrey Fitz-Stephen, Master of 
the Temple 1180-1200, by consent of his chapter, to 
Henry del Broch and Constance his wife, on the 
usual Templar terms of 20s. a year rent and one- 
third of the grantees’ chattels at death, of certain 
lands in Chesterton, co. Warwick, formerly the 
property of Brun of Chesterton, father of Constance. 
From internal evidence it is dated about 1182. 
The seal appended is a small round one in brown 
wax, bearing the Holy Lamb and legend sicILLvm 
TEMPLI.—Mr. J. H. Round read a paper ‘‘On the 
Foundation of the Priories of St. Mary and 
St. John, Clerkenwell." He showed that these 

riories have always been believed to have been 
aa about the year r1oo by a certain Jordan 
Briset, who has not been identified, and that 
St. John’s Priory has consequently been claimed as 
the earliest house of the Order of the Hospital, not 
only in England, but in Europe. He traced this 
date to a fifteenth-century cartulary of the Order 
now in the British Museum, and proved that the 
narrative in which it is found is demonstrably 
erroneous. He then proceeded to identify the 
founder as the younger son of a Domesday under- 
tenant, who had himself founded the priories of 
Bricett (for Austin canons) and Stanegate (for 
Cluniac monks). Jordan and his wife Muriel, who 
had brought him lands in marriage, were living at 
a considerably later date than had hitherto been 
supposed, as was shown by their charters in the 
early cartulary of St. Mary’s Priory, which is for- 
tunately preserved. Mr. Round arrived at the 
conclusion that both foundations may safely be 
assigned to the reign of Stephen, and that their 
date was somewhere about the year 1145. Hedrew 
out a correct pedigree of the founder’s children, 
quoted a charter relating to the ‘‘ Holoburne”’ 
(Holborn), and ended by showing the important 
bearing of the date he had established on the 
Church of the Knights of St. John at Clerkenwell. 
—The Rev. Dr. Cox gave an account of the finding 
of an old wooden chair in the church of Stanford 
Bishop, Herefordshire, about 1840, by the late 
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Dr. James a. which the sexton there 
described as Augustine’s chair.—A theneum, Decem- 
ber Io. 


BA) os 1 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—December 15.—Vis- 
count Dillon, president, in the chair—Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope exhibited, through the courtesy of 
the Rev. R. Dawson, a piece of English embroidery 
of the end of the fifteenth century, now preserved 
in Sutton Benger Church, Wilts. It is composed, 
apparently, of the orphreys of two pairs of tunicles 
sewn together side by side, and converted into an 
altar- hanging. Each orphrey contained three 
canopied figures—of apostles and saints on one pair 
of vestments, of apostles and prophets on the other 
pair. Sixteen of the figures are complete, but eight 
have been cut in two, and the top pieces attached 
to the outer ends of the hanging. Mr. Hope also 
exhibited, through the kindness of the Rev. George 
Yonge, another piece of embroidery from Hullaving- 
ton Church, Wilts. This is apparently a seven- 
teenth-century altar-hanging, made up of the back 
and parts of the front of a late fifteenth-century 
chasuble. The cross from the back, with the 
Crucifixion and other figures, forms a central device, 
and the panels that formed the front strip are sewn 
on at the corners. The dun silk ground is pow- 
dered with seraphim and flowers.—Mr. Clarence 
Bicknell communicated an account and photographs 
of further rock sculptures of men ploughing and 
other devices found by him in the Val Fontanalba 
district. — Mr. Edward Whymper exhibited a 
number of objects of steatite, some of which had 
been turned on the lathe, found on the Riffelalp 
and in other localities near the village of Zermatt, 
in the valley of the Viége—The Rev. G. E. Jeans 
read a paper ‘‘ On the Chapel of Our Lady at Smith 
Gate, Oxford,’’ the remains of which are embedded 
in some houses at the end of Broad Street, shortly 
to be pulled down when Hertford College is ex- 
tended. He showed that it was a hexagonal or 
octagonal chapel, standing, probably, just outside 
the fosse at this gate. The ancient Cat Street— 
properly so called, since it appears in ancient maps 
and documents as ‘“ Vicus Cattarum” or “ Vicus 
Murilegorum ”’ (a rare and quaint word)—has been 
renamed in this century Catherine Street, and a 
blundering attribution of this chapel to St. Cathe- 
rine has accordingly sprung up. The principal 
remaining part is a graceful fifteenth-century door- 
way, over which is sculptured the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin, in five panels. The architect 
to the college is Mr. T. G. Jackson, whose sug- 
gested plans carefully provide for the preservation 
of this interesting doorway.—Athenaum, Decem- 


ber 24. 
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NumisMATIC SociETy.—December 15.—Dr. O. Cod- 
rington, librarian, in the chair— Major D. Carnegie 
and Mr. H. W. Monckton were elected members.— 
Mr.W. C. Boyd exhibited two copper coins of Con- 
stantine the Great struck while Cesar. Both were 


of the ‘‘Genio Populi Romani” type; but one was 
remarkable in having on the obverse the bust of 
Constantine armed with spear and shield. This 


particular type appears to have been unknown 
hitherto.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a sixpence 
of Charles I. of the Tower Mint with the triangle 
mint-mark. It weighed eighty-four grains, or nearly 
double the weight of the then current sixpence.— 
Mr. J. B. Caldecott showed a series of Spanish 
silver coins counter-struck for currency in Jamaica. 
The earlier pieces were counter-marked with G. R. 
in a plain circular indent ; the later ones with G. R. 
in script letters under a crown.—Mr. L. A. Law- 
rence read a paper on a find of groats of late Plan- 
tagenet and early Tudor times. He pointed out 
that the state of the coins served asa guide to their 
chronological issue, and showed that the evidence 
afforded by the hoard confirmed the sequence of 
the mint-marks of Edward IV. and Henry VII. as 
recently suggested by him. Mr. J. E. Pritchard 
communicated a paper on copper and lead tokens 
struck at Bristol in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.—A thenaum, December 24. 


The first monthly meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on December 12 
at the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 
Professor Duns, D.D., in the chair. The first 
paper read was a notice of the ‘‘ Priory Church of 
Ardchattan and its Carved Stone Monuments,”’ 
and of ‘‘A Group of Carved Slabs on the Island of 
Inishail, Loch Awe,” by Mr. Robert Brydall, 
F.S.A., Scot., of St. George’s Art School, Glasgow. 
There seems to have been an early religious 
settlement at Ardchattan, probably founded by 
St. Chattan, about a century after St. Columba. 
The Priory for Benedictine Monks is said to have 
been founded by one of the Macdougals of the 
De Ergadia family, about 1230. Of the Priory 
Church and the monastic buildings but few archi- 
tectural features are left, and the chief interest of 
the place lies in its ancient monuments, which, 
though frequently referred to, have not been pre- 
viously described and illustrated in detail. One 
fragment of a cross-shaft shows the ancient arms 
of the Macdougals on one side, and on the other a 
finely floriated pattern, resembling that on the 
tombstone of the Four Priors at Iona, and from a 
partially illegible inscription is supposed to com- 
memorate a Macdougal Prior of Ardchattan. 
Another monument, in the form of a very finely 
carved coffin-slab, commemorates the sons of 
Somerled Macdougal, Duncan and Dugal, succes- 
sive Priors of this monastery, together with their 
father and mother, and their brother Allan, and 
adds that Dugal, the maker of the monument, died 
in 1502. The inscription goes round the margin, 
and one line crosses the stone in the middle, dividing 
the carved surface into an upper and lower half. 
In the upper half are three panels, each containing 
a figure in a Gothic canopy. In the centre isa 
skeleton figure emerging from the grave-clothes 
arranged round it asanellipse. A very remarkable 
feature is the clearly-cut figure of a toad placed 
between the femoral bones. On either side is a 
figure habited in the dress of a religious Order, in 
attitudes of grief. The three panels in the lower 
half of the stone also contain figures. At one side 
is a warrior wearing a pointed bassinet with a 
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camail and a quilted surcoat, and holding a clay- 
more. In the centre is the figure of a lady in 
fifteenth-century costume, and at the other side a 
knightly figure clad in armour appearing in Low- 
land effigies of about the middle of the fifteenth 
century—a rare type on West Highland monu- 
ments. The figures on this stone are unusually 
well designed, and better executed than the gener- 
ality of the work on other monuments in the West 
of Scotland. Another interesting monument here 
is a cross-shaft of much earlier date, with orna- 
mentation of divergent spirals, interlaced work and 
fretwork, recalling the style of the illuminations of 
the best Celtic manuscripts of the Gospels, like 
those of the Books of Kellsand Durrow. Anumber 
of other monuments were described, and drawings 
of all the more important of the groups of carved 
stones, both at Ardchattan and on the island of 
Inishail, in Loch Awe, were exhibited. Drawings 
of the cross on Inishail, and a photograph of an 
outlined rubbing of the cross-slab at Ardchattan, 
were also exhibited by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, with 
remarks on the ornamentations.—In the next paper, 
Dr. D. Christison, the secretary, gave an account 
of the results of the excavation of the fort on Castle 
Law, near Abernethy, Perthshire. This was followed 
by an account given by Mr. Thomas Wallace, 
Inverness, of a number of antiquities of various 
kinds which he had examined in Enzie, Banffshire. 
Among them was a stone cup found on the farm of 
White Stripe, which had its under side grooved by 
use in sharpening pointed tools. Two stone circles 
on the same farm had been destroyed, and the 
stones used in building the farm-steading and in 
improving a ford. At Gollachy he noted a bronze 
axe and a fine flint arrow-head found in the same 
field, and at Presholme a bronze axe and spear- 
head from the same district—In the last paper 
Dr. Joseph Anderson called attention to a Highland 
brooch of silver, ornamented with niello, which 
was lent for exhibition by Mr. T. S. Omond, and 
had been brought from the neighbourhood of 
Inverness to the late Dr. Traill many years ago. 
Its large size and elaborate ornamentation on both 
sides made it specially interesting as a fine example 
of a kind of artistic work in silver and niello, which 
was once common in Scotland, though now extinct. 
He also described a set of three jet buttons found 
in association with one of two Bronze Age burials, 
discovered in excavating for a water-supply at 
Keith Marischal, East Lothian.—Sheriff Mackay 
described a silver seal of Thomas de Rede, bearing 
a chevron between three branches or reeds, sup- 
posed to have belonged to one of the Redes of 
Redesdale, and now presented to the museum by 
Miss Langland. 


The monthly meeting of the GLascow ArcHa&- 
OLOGICAL Society was held in the rooms, 207, 
Bath Street, Glasgow, on December 15, Mr. George 
Neilson, vice-president, in the chair. Mr. Brydall, 
St. George’s Art School, read a notice of ‘‘ Arms 
and Armour at Eglinton Castle, and Scottish 
Swords,” etc. The first part of the paper dealt 
with armour and arms at Eglinton Castle, and 
described two sixteenth-century suits of armour, 





one, finely engraved and gilt, having been worn by 
the father of the present Earl at the Eglinton 
tournament. In the same collection is a German 
war-saddle of the fifteenth century, covered with 
bone or ivory, and beautifully engraved, as well as 
two glaives and a halberd. An account was given 
of the two-handed swords of the Laird of Lundie 
and the one, formerly in Clackmannan Tower, with 
which Catherine Bruce knighted the poet Burns 
and Dr. Adair, remarking that she had as good a 
right to confer the title as some people. The use 
and method of handling these huge weapons were 
explained and described. Notice of a fine silver- 
handled Ferrara broadsword which belonged to 
Viscount Dundee gave Mr. Brydall an opportunity 
of bringing together and up to date the few facts 
known of the smith so famous in Scotland for his 
sword blades. Andrea Ferrara was in business with 
his brother Giovan Donata in Belluno, in Friuli, 
about the year 1585, long before which Ferrara 
blades were made. Piero Ferrara was a contem- 
porary, and Cosmo Ferrara was about two genera- 
tions earlier. The handle of the Scottish broad- 
sword, sometimes confounded with that of the clay- 
more, was the same as that carried by the guards 
of the Venetian Doges. The paper concluded with 
notes on ancient spurs and stirrups, and was iilus- 
trated by highly - finished drawings from the 
originals.—Mr. James White read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Old Lands of Partick and the Mills thereof.” 


~ +s 2 

At a meeting of the Hawick ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society, on December 20, Mr. J. C. Goodfellow 
read a paper on ‘‘Monuments and Memorials, 
Ancient and Modern.” After referring to erections 
in early and remote periods, he touched on some 
of modern times, mentioning that in the Border 
district there were monuments to James Thomson, 
author of The Seasons ; Mungo Park; James Hogg, 
the ‘‘ Ettrick Shepherd’; Dr. Leyden, Henry Scott 
Riddell, and Sir William Wallace. Certain stand- 
ing stones in the Border district had no history. 
One of these stood on the summit of the Dollar 
Law (Peebleshire), this remarkable monolith being 
in the middle of a footpath known as the Thief’s 
Road. The stone was partly of the nature of 
Aberdeen granite, having crystals of quartz and 
small round sand in it, the height being 5 feet 1 inch. 
There was another standing stone in a field near 
Midshiels, about three miles from Hawick. Near 
it was a small mound, said to mark the spot where 
stood a cottage, the inhabitants of which took a 
disease called ‘‘the Plague.” Their neighbours 
were so frightened that they covered up the cottage 
with stones and earth, thus killing all the inmates. 
It was, however, averred that the Midshiels stone 
existed prior to this cruel event. 


6 ss @% 
At a meeting of the Forx-Lore Soctety, held at 
their rooms in Albemarle Street, December 20, 
Mr. Nutt (the president) occupying the chair, 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse read two papers, entitled 
‘“‘Folk-Lore from the Sporades,” and “ Christmas 
Mummers at Rugby.” In the former _ 
Mr. Rouse gave an interesting account of the 
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various customs and superstitions prevailing among 
the inhabitants of the island of Kos. The second 
paper contained a description of the performances 
of mummers at Rugby and at Newbold, some little 
distance away from that town, each place having 
a different version of the same play, the methods 
of acting being the same. In both cases the actors 
huddled together in a group, and as the time came 
forward for each one to perform, he or she stepped 
forward from the rest. There were more per- 
formers in the Newbold version than in the other, 
the characters consisting of Father Christmas, 
St. George, a Turkish Knight, Dr. Brown, Moll 
Finney, who was, strangely enough, represented as 
the mother of the Turk, Humpty Jack, Beelzebub, 
and, finally, Big Head and Little Wits. The play 
included a fight between St. George and the 
Turkish Knight, who is vanquished by the slayer 
of the Dragon, Moll Finney calling to his aid 
Dr. Brown, who cures the wounded man. Each 
of the other characters speaks a few lines or sings, 
the whole performance winding up with the 
traditional mummers’ song.—The meeting closed 
with votes of thanks to Mr. Rouse for his papers. 


6 % 2% 
A monthly meeting of members of the NEWCASTLE 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES was held December 21 
in the library of the Castle, Newcastle. Mr. W. 
H. Knowles occupied the chair. There was only 
one item on the agenda, and that was a paper on 
Barton Kish, Westmorland, but the gentleman 
who was expected to read it was not present. 
Mr. R. O. Heslop referred to the investigations 
which the chairman had made in regard to the 
castle, and expressed the hope that the result of 
these investigations would in the course of time 
be embodied in a paper to be read before the 
members. The chairman said that he would do so 
when he had completed the work, which, however, 
so far he had not been able to give uninterrupted 
attention to. The meeting shortly afterwards 


terminated. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


Tue Pre- AND Proto-Historic FINNS, BOTH 
EASTERN AND WESTERN, WITH THE MaGIc 
SONGS OF THE WEsT Finns. By the Hon. 
John Abercromby. The Grimm Library. 
Half buckram, 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xxiv, 363, and 
xiii, 400. Maps and illustrations. London: 
D. Nutt. Price 21s. net. 

It often happens that students pursue parallel if 
independent paths. Not long ago a translation of 





Professor Comparetti’s Traditional Poetry of the Finns 
appeared, with an introduction by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. Almost on the same day was published the 
book whose title is recited above. Mr. Abercromby 
is no new-comer in this field of research. It is ten 
years since he first began to publish the results of 
his studies among the Finns in the Powter of the 
Folk-Lore Society for 1889. In the following year 
he printed in Folk-Lore two papers on the ‘‘ Magic 
Songs of the Finns,’’ and now these preliminary 
studies have developed into the two full and valu- 
able volumes before us. These latest additions to 
the Grimm Library are of the greatest interest 
to both folklorists and archzologists. Two-thirds 
of the first volume are devoted to a historical study 
of the Finns chiefly from the physiological and 
sociological points of view. Mr. Abercromby has 
paid much attention to the crania of the Finnish 
peoples, although he admits that the results to be 
gained by craniological measurements for ethno- 
logical purposes are not very satisfactory. As, 
however, a considerable number of ancient crania 
have been unearthed in the Baltic Provinces and 
other regions that have been from very early times 
till quite recently, or still are, inhabited by Finns, 
the results obtained are unusually interesting and 
valuable. In subsequent chapters Mr. Abercromby 
tells the story of the Finns, as revealed by arche- 
ology, from the Neolithic Age through the Bronze 
and Earlier Iron Ages down to historic and more 
modern times. The latter part of the first volume 
is occupied by a study of the beliefs of the West 
Finns as exhibited in their magic songs, while a 
translation of these wonderful songs, with com- 
mentary, fills the second volume. The magic 
songs were first edited and published in 1880 by 
Dr. Lénnrot, who himself collected most of them. 
But the student’s gratitude to Dr. Lonnrot is some- 
what tempered by regret that he did not go to work 
on what are now recognised as more scientific lines. 
He not only failed to note the exact place where 
each item was found, but—much worse—he some- 
times used as many as twenty variants of a formula 
or charm in order to form what he regarded as a 
complete whole. But when all deductions have 
been made, Lénnrot’s work remains a most valuable 
addition to our collection of primitive ‘‘ documents.” 
The collection embraces 893 ‘‘songs,” including 
many variants, classified under 233 heads. 
Mr. Abercromby, by curtailing the number of 
variants, has been able to give translations of no 
less than 639, which, as he says, is amply sufficient 
to give an idea of the whole collection. The 
‘songs’ consist of formulz, charms, and prayers 
of various kinds, and stories of origins. Most of 
them are very short, and expressed in the simple, 
direct speech of primitive man. Mr. Abercromby 
has wisely made no attempt to reproduce the 
original metre, which is the same as in the Kalevala, 
but has made his translations as literal as possible; 
and in so doing he has produced a book of the 
greatest value, not only to the archeologist and 
folklorist, but also to the student of primitive 
literature. The volumes are provided with an 
excellent index, and prefaced by a bibliographical 
list of books consulted and referred to. 
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Tue Nativity IN ART AND Sonc. By W. Henry 
Jewitt. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xiv, 198. Illustra- 
tions. London: Elliot Stock, 1898. Price 6s. 

This fascinating volume deserves to be popular. 

Its chapters deal with the treatment of the Nativity 
in verse, the angel hosts and their worship, the wise 
men from the East, the presentation in the Temple, 
the joyfulness always associated with the festival, 
and the legends connected with Christmas and the 
Christ Child. There is also a short chapter on 
“Cradle Songs.” The poems and carols quoted 
are drawn from a wide field, and Mr. Jewitt 
deserves our thanks for giving us, besides more 
familiar lines, poems by Crashaw and Wither and 
other writers, which are of striking beauty, though 
now seldom seen or heard. The concluding section 
on the legends relating to the festival and to the 
Child Christ is of the greatest interest, but, indeed, 
nearly every page of the book will fascinate the 
reader. Folklorists will find it a useful summary, 
while those who view the subject from other stand- 
points have a feast of good things provided for 
them. The illustrations are very numerous, and 
are mostly sketchy reproductions of medieval 
pictures, but they are scarcely so successful as the 
letterpress. There is a good index. 


L’'AMATORE DI MAIOLICHE E PoRCELLANE. Di 
L. De Mauri. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1899. 
8vo., pp. xii, 650. Price, lire 12°50. ; 

This beautiful little volume is the latest addition 

to the valuable series of manuals which have been 
issued by the well-known house of Hoepli during 
the past year. Its contents are comprehensive. 
A short notice of materials and modes of manu- 
facture is followed by a sketch of the history of 
ceramics from the earliest times to the present day ; 
but the main part of the book is devoted to an 
alphabetical catalogue of the principal European 
potteries of medieval and modern times, with 
historical and critical notes, followed by a very 
full list of ‘‘ marks,’’ some 3,000 in number. This 
list is perhaps the most valuable part of the 
manual, as every mark is carefully figured. A 
glossary of technical terms, a brief and confessedly 
tentative bibliography, and full indexes, complete 
the volume. A word must be added with regard 
to the illustrations. Besides some cuts in the text 
there are twelve plates containing reproductions 
printed in sixteen colours of specimens of pottery 
of various countries and periods. The colour- 
printing is exquisitely done, the most beautiful 
plates, perhaps, being those representing the wares 
of Doccia, Savona, and Torino. 


THE SECRETS OF THE NIGHT, AND OTHER ESTHONIAN 
TaLes. Translated by F. Ethel Hynam. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. vii, 110. Illustrated by H. 
Oakes- Jones. London: Elliot Stock, 1899. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

This is the first of a proposed set of about twelve 
volumes, to be issued under the general title of the 
European Folk-Tale Series. The projectors have 
been well advised in breaking what is almost un- 
touched ground in their first volume, for com- 
paratively little has yet been published in English 
on the subject of Esthonian _Folk-Lore—save 





Mr. Abercromby’s studies reviewed in another 
column—and the Esthonian Folk-Tales are almost 
unknown here. A collection of over sixty examples 
has been published by the Finnish Literary Society, 
and in the present volume the translator gives what 
she believes to be the best and most marked of the 
collection. Some of the tales present resemblances 
to those familiar in other countries, but on the 
whole they are fresh and decidedly interesting. 
The book appeals to both the general public and 
the student of folk-lore. Mr. Oakes-Jones’s draw- 
ings are genuinely illustrative. 


THE RoMANo-BriTIsH CITY OF SILCHESTER. By 
Frederick Davis, F.S.A. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 62. 
London: W. Andrews and Co., 1898. 

The contents of this slim little volume are re- 
printed from the pages of Bygone Hampshire. 
Mr. Davis devotes some pages to a careful explana- 
tion of the action of earth-worms in causing subsi- 
dence, and the gradual burial of antiquities on the 
surface of the land. The rest of the book consists 
of a sketch of the work done and the results 
obtained by the systematic exploration of the 
Silchester site, which has been carried on since 
1890. Such a sketch is necessarily based on the 
annual reports published in the Archaologia, and, 
though it contains nothing that is new to arche- 
ologists, should afford interesting provender for 
that much - catered - for individual—the general 
reader. The mere recital of the objects which 
have been discovered, and the statement of the 
speculations to which some of them have given 
rise, afford ample material for the imagination to 
work upon. For instance, one tile unearthed 
‘bears a clear and sharp impression of a child’s 
foot, showing even the rugosities of the skin. 
Another tile is inscribed with the word puellam— 
all that is left to tell of a Roman’s homage to the 
maid he loved.” It is amusing to read that the 
presence of cats in ancient Silchester is shown by 
the fact that tiles have been found bearing the 
imprints of their paws impressed when the clay 
was soft. Mr. Davis's little summary is well worth 
reading and possessing. 


e 

We have received from Mr. David MacRitchie a 
print in pamphlet form of the paper entitled The 
Northern Trolls, which he read on July 11, 1893, 
before the International Folk-Lore Congress at 
Chicago. The paper is an interesting discussion 
of the origin of the legends relating to the trolls or 
dwarfs of the North. Mr. MacRitchie’s professed 
object was not to deal with the magical and unreal 
qualities often attributed to the trolls, but to 
demonstrate that the people so designated by the 
Norsemen were actual flesh and blood. He comes 
to conclusions practically the same as those arrived 
at by Mr. Charles H. Chambers in 1864, and stated 
in the Anthropological Review of that year, viz., that 
the race which inhabited the northern shores of 
Europe was akin to the Laps, Finns, and Esquimaux, 
and the Picts of Scotland, and that the physical 
characteristics of this ancient dwarfed race gave 
rise to many of the dwarf and troll stories of 
Scandinavian legend. The paper is an interesting 
summary of the evidence. 


— fg Pee renee 











64 REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The November number (Vol. V., Part I.) of the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology has reached us. In 
addition to the paper mentioned in ‘‘ Notes of the 
Month " it contains ‘‘ Unpublished View of Carrick- 
fergus,"’ by William Swanston, illustrated by a 
plan of that ancient town of about 1540; ‘ Pre- 
historic Sites near the Ormeau Bridge, Belfast,”’ by 
the Rev. W. A. Adams; ‘‘ The Royal Residence of 
Rathmore of Moylinne,” by Captain R. G. Berry ; 
a continuation of ‘‘ The Ulster Volunteers of ’82 : 
their Medals, Badges,” etc., by Francis Joseph 
Bigger ; an interesting paper on ‘‘ Layde, Cushen- 
dall, Co. Antrim,” by the same writer and W. J. 
Fennell; ‘‘ Notes on the Discovery of two Ogam 
Stones in the Parish of Connor, Co. Antrim,’’ by 
the Rev. W. P. Carmody, and other valuable 
matter. The Journal is now published by Messrs. 
McCaw, Stevenson and Orr, Limited, and the ‘‘ get 
up” of the new number is highly creditable to them. 


& & & 

The Genealogical Magazine (London, Stock) for 
January contains a continuation of Mr. Vade- 
Walpole’s entertaining ‘‘ Notes on the Walpoles,” 
and of ‘‘ A Treatise on the Law concerning Names 
and Changes of Names '’—a subject on which there 
is much popular ignorance and confusion of thought. 
The number also contains a good paper on ‘‘ The 
Philip Faulconbridge of Shakespeare's King Fohn,”’ 
by Mr. F. P. Barnard, F.S.A., and articles inter 
alia on ‘‘The Armorial Bearings of Nottingham,”’ 
‘“‘ Royal Descent of Uniacke,” and ‘‘ The Arms of 
Mowbray and Howard.” The section devoted to 
Queries and Correspondence is evidently much ap- 
preciated by subscribers. 


e & 

The Religuary (London, Bemrose) for January 
has reached us. It contains papers on ‘‘ The 
Decorations of a Scottish Distaff,” by F. R. Coles ; 
‘‘On some Interesting Essex Brasses,” by Miller 
Christy and W. W. Porteous ; ‘‘ The Kosi Peshitta,”’ 
by F. F. Irving ; ‘‘ A Roman Tessellated Floor near 
St. Nicholas Church, Leicester,”” by W. Trueman 
Tucker ; ‘‘ The Changes and Chances of a Monas- 
tery,” and a large quantity of miscellaneous matter. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. The 
examples of Scottish distaffs are particularly interest- 
ing and well done. 


&  & 

We have also received the second part of Dr. T. 
N. Brushfield’s Raleghana, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Dr. Brushfield is generally recognised as the chief 
living authority on all matters connected with the 
life and history of Sir Walter Ralegh, and this 
section of Raleghana, which is an exhaustive discus- 
sion of Sir Walter’s claim to be the introducer of 
potatoes and tobacco into this country, will add to 
his reputation. 


& he B 

From Oswestry comes the Jubilee number of the 
Border Counties Advertizer, a paper which began its 
career in January, 1849, as the Oswestry Advertiser 
and Railway Guide. The number is full of interest- 
ing matter, with abundance of pictures, many of 
which are of general as well as of local interest. 
The Border Counties Advertizer has long been 


honourably distinguished for the attention it has 
paid to antiquarian subjects in the columns devoted 
to Notes, Queries, and Replies, which are reprinted 
quarterly in the well-known Bygones. 






Mwueries and Replies. 


THUMBSCREW (see ante, p. 4): Is not the thumb- 
screw on p. 4 of the Antiquary a nut-cracker ?— 
JP te. 


May I suggest that the supposed ‘‘ thumbscrew ”’ 
on p. 4 of the Antiquary this month is only a harm- 
less nut-cracker? They are not uncommon, I think. 
I have a Swiss one of similar construction.—C. R. 
MANNING. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk, fanuary 9, 1899. 

S2508859 
Font (see ante, p. 32): There is a large font with 
diameter 3 feet 2 inches and height 4 feet 2 inches, 
the basin being about 13 feet deep, in Chaddesden 
Church, near Derby. I know of no other. 
H. E. BELCHER. 
West Bridgford, Fanuary 5, 1899. 


ree) 


Correspondence. 


- — —_ 
YET ANOTHER SOCIETY. 
To THE EDITOR. 

May I suggest the formation of a society consti- 
tuted on similar lines to the Monumental Brass 
Society for the collection and publication in fort- 
folio form of the prints and miniature paintings 
which adorn and so richly and usefully illustrate 
the missals, horz, books of chivalry and devotion 
of bygone years ? 

By no other means can a truer, better, or more 
correct idea be arrived at of the social and religious 
life of our forbears than by this means, a field of 
research especially rich in invaluable material 
hitherto unworked. 

Not alone to the ecclesiologist and antiquary 
would such a work be useful, but also to the arts 
and crafts man in every department. The Bene- 
dictional of St. Ethelwold gives us a glimpse of the 
architecture of the Normans; the Claudian (British 
Museum Manuscript), in an illustration of Noah's 
Ark, the elaborate iron hinge and scroll-work of 
medieval workmen ; the Bedford Book of Hours, 
the medieval loom; and a valuable manuscript in 
the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, a 
whole series of agricultural pursuits. 

These are but a few examples. Their number is 
legion.—HENRy PHILIBERT FEASEY. 

146, Wyndham Road, Bournemouth East. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall Le particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will aiways state the price 
of books sent for review. 














